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GENERAL  CONVENTION  ^  but  think,  at  the  authority  cited  of  Ae  ^rt 

of  Salamanca.  Give  roe  leave  to  aay  that  thu  u 
Of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  no  contemptible  authority.  The  autlwrit^  I  ahall 
(Coniiuueti  from  our  last.)  now  quote  le  that  of  Luciu*  Ferraria,  in  hia  ^ 

TaiiB.n.v  oi  liotheca  Coaonico,”  1  lead  from  the  editioa  by 

1  HuasoAT,  UCU  ZL.  Villarna  of  the  College  of  Advocatea,  publiabed  at 

EVENING  SESSION.  Madrid.  It  ia  a  book  of  authorHy.  Under  thd 

ePEECH  OP  DR.  HAWE*  auapeikiion  be  aaya  that  -  Suapenaion  i»  di- 

.  ,  ^  .  .  T»  r.  vided  into  auapenaion  trooi  office,  auspenaion  from 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  aeeaion.  Rev.  Dr.  ^  iKii-peoaion  from  both  office  and  bene- 

Ilawka  roae  and  addrea^  the  President  of  the  gee  together.  Suapenaion  ia  either  toUl  or  par- 
Cunvention  in  tlie  following  terms:  when  absolute  and  without  limitatioo, 

Mr.  President- When  I  reflwt  on  the  nioroen-  can  be  collected  from  other 

Uiua  interests  involved  in  this  diactiwion-when  I  it  ia  to  be  deemed  total-eft  cenaenda  to- 

call  to  mind  the  deep  and  anxioiM  eolicit^ude  which  TALiE,-becauae,  aa  before,  an  indefinite  propoai- 
perviulea  ^e  roiuda,  not  merely  of  Churc^en  tj^n  construed  aa  univeiaal. 

here,  but  throughout  our  bordera-whM  I  rc^m-  authority  I  shall  quote,  la  that  of 

her  that  thia  aolieilude  reaches  the  mtuda  of  Murillo,  in  hia  Curfus  Juru  Cammici,  L.L  V. 

tians  beyond  our  country,  and  that  oor  proc^  Titulus  39,  aec  420,-de  seuleniti  tuspenfionif. 
inga  are  anxiously  watched  by  good  men  not  of  ^  ^  j 

our  comniuiiioi.,-in  short  air,  when  I  call  to  mind  j  elsewhere ;  but  not  upon  a  point  for 

that  in  some  «nse,  a  question  of  the  mwala  of  a  j  Suspenfio  eft  totaUf  ab 

nation  is  involved,  I  am  fr^  to  oonf^  tha^^^I  rise  , 

under  an  unusual  sense  of  oppre^ion  The  de-  ^  intelligi- 

ciaion  we  make  in  this  case  may  aflFect  the  dearest  I  .  ^  .  •  •  . 


own  or  any  other  Church.  I  cite  thia  to  show  that  |  Having  thua  placed  before  the  Houae  an  out*  I  ly  concur.  The  distinction  ia  plain,  between  ca«  as  wfcad.  thw  *  ”  *^.***— >*7 1— it  *  ■aa  » 
the  aeotence  of  perpetual  fuspensimt  ia  no  auch  Una  merely  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  permH  me  Episco^l  autl^ry,  ai^  juriMlictioa  ia  this  dia* 

Doveltv  aa  some  amon<'  ua  would  represent.  to  turn  to  the  aentence  itaelf.  It  will  be  borne  in  !  tnet  where  it  is  exercised.  One  gentleman  told  ihmm  hom  wstekhT  m  iw  ■  k>« 

snaiwbMinn  M  nrnnonncLL  and  no  time  M  fixed,  of  th®  sentence,— how  hr  wc  are  bound  proper  definitioo  for  the  term  jurisdiction.  In  oor  aiei  that  hr  hmA  anroiri^  •»  peribm  ai.a.««r.«i  faiwtJoo*, 

sospeMiM  M  ^onoonc^  nroonitioo  by  it  will  be  discussed  presently,— but  for  the  I  Church  jurisdiction  means,  the  right  within  cer-  sad  kf  ftgrmdmmrm  ww»M  ba  iwvitabia ;  uc tm  » wif  efth* 

I  tWui~rJZr?.,«  •ST?  I  tie  geu^rupbyl  li-.t.,...!  .o.e,  ^uin  people. 


5  ^  tk.  -  _ ^  th«  aMt^nee*  for  bid  been  the  moat  thorough  canonist,  he  could  !  does  jurisdiction  come  from,  if  not  from  tha  Dio* 

•.  ■  Tf-  .L_I  'iw  »ot  •“«  <''»«»■>  -X"®  i»  icconleace  with  eii*-  i  ee«  1  Due.  U  come  from  the  Hou«  of  ByK^B ! 

It  n  oberao,  that  ?J®«e^  “«  i„g  ceooo  low  upou  the  wibjeet.  Whot  h«  he ;  »».  Ihet  Houws,  wheu  it  o  Mimioerrr 

may  look  like  a  tri  ,  ,/  wArv^aerions  'dona!  There  were  three  things  with  which  the  j  Bishop  to  Constantinople  or  to  China,  give  him 

ten  or  nf  m.  spnience  of  I®®*®"®®  could  interfere,  office,  order  and  bene*  j  jurisdiclioti  there?  By  what  right  do  they,  then, 

matter  tn  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  aentence  or  j  .«  !  «An.t  tKo^  .k-  a ^  .k- 


suspension.  It  is,  therefore,  seen  that  time,  and 
time  only,  ia  of  the  essence  of  auapeoaion,  coo* 


fice  Office  and  order  were  the  two  points  to 
which  the  Houae  of  Bishops  directed  particular 


sei^  these  men  into  the  dominiona  of  the  Sultan 
or  into  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  aay  to  them.  Go 


tk  k»  f  oiilv  of  ■^^**®"*  they,  oT  did  they  not,  dispose  of  and  aet  up  there  your  tribunals ;  caUbliah  there 

.Klered  ■■>  Ihe  ighl  "f  ?»*  “'J 1  Tb.  w-ntonie  i.  imho  lorn,.  Ibllowit^:-  Ihe  coon,  of  the  feoiwaw.1  Cbotch  :  and  l.ko  lb. 


greater  or  leas  time,  but  of  greater  or  lees  punish* 
tnent  That  being  the  case,  aa  there  could  be  in 


both  ?  The  aentence  is  in  the  terms  following : — 
“  It  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared  that  the  aen* 


the  canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  take  the 
jnriadiction, — for  we  confer  it  on  you  ?  Did  they 
ever  pretend  any  such  authority  !  They  give  ju¬ 
risdiction?  Why,  if  that  inayoe  urged,  and  aus* 
cessfully  urged,  the  time  ia  not  far  distaut  when 
wo  shall  hear  gentleman  comounding  us  to  be* 


feeling  o.  wnemn  .»e.  nejure  .  emer  upuu  cooM  oot  Si  eoj  liine  ee  l.rge  e.  the  crime  tie-  ^ 

per  icuUre.  .I^w  me.  Sir,  the  pmilege  ot  e  few  ,„,peiieion  occuni  not  ool,  when  it  i.  termed  «  «rve<l,-the  role  came  to  be  edopted.  thet  if  noth-  J™* 

preliimoar,  ol^rmione.  Sir,  I  would  dimrm  i  ,be  aentence  ehould  be  No- 

prejudice.  1  leer  theta  mey  be  thoje  here  w^  eipUin,  in  .  few  iide,  whet  U  dJjraed  perpetnal. 

Will  receive,  with  distrust,  remarka  from  me,  be*  i  .J:  •  ’  in  tha  ,  .  ^  . _ ui _ .w..  u«„-a 


Will  revuivt;*  wiiii  uiviruou  rcui»riia  iruiii  _  ■  »  _ _ ^  ah  ak^ 

,  .  ’  A  1 1®  I  J  A  I  1  u  ineaQl  by  sentence  tn  lure.  All  eentencee  in  the 

C.UWI  I  here  b«n  public^  end  teMy  eherg^  promimeed  either  in  yure  or  .* 

with  beving  origin. ted  the  ^eedingi  it  the  j  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

c..,eo(  tlie  ind.v.du.1  now  tetore  n^  .Itolemnly  uie  occleeieMic-by  the  indi.iduJ  in  virtueof hi. 
dec  .ro  to  the  prenence  of  Him  wto  ui  U.  b.  my  ^  ^ 

tin.l  judge,  that  I  had  no  concern  in  the  metier.  ,  , 

Itwmicutnmency  byolhensnot  merely  w^out  j,  j,  £  be  underatood  .. 

my  egency,  but  without  e*eu  my  knowledge.  »,,e„  j,  u  .utwi  .imply  end  ebeolutely. 

1  hope,  therelore  llie  llouee  will  hear  me  with  ^  .ulhority’-thet 

di»j«»ion.te.ndunprejud,cymiiido  The  only  „f  «epe«ofre  Univer$el  el  Raiemru  de  Ju- 
objMl  at  which  1  .1.0,  la  trulk.  I  am  hut  fallible.  ..  ^  compiled  by  Gttyor,-.  work 

end  claim  for  my  opinimia  no  •Jm'-a™  •*  >>[  right  ^  caimUura  any  oilier 

U  the  line,  of  aullKiriUtlve  dmta,  that  «.  to  ^  It  I,  a  book  made  up  from 

tie  he  po.nl.  .1.  dlaputo.  I  ha.e  bestowed  wme  coontriea  I  read  from 

atudy  and  redeclion  on  Ihia  care  under  won.  ad-  ,h.i|,„i„,  h„„„,k«i,|e|,,elateatoau.pena.on- 
»a..lageaotacce«».ol.bmr.e.  of  canon  law;  and  U.  oierm 

1  deair.  merely,  with  looming  diffidence  and  „,g  church."  1  beg  that  this  lua,  be  borne  in 
modehiy,  to  bring  my  feeble  lignt  to  aid  in  seeing  n„nd-.‘*  HUBoenaion  isa  term  of  the  Church”— not 

our  way  clearlv  Uirough  the  difficulties  Uiat  aur-  i  f  1  mllo/k  it  i- . 

A  ^  m  '  k  <•  ..1  ou  o  .B.  k  ij  to  be  aetiled  by  modes  of  ordinary  speech — it  is  a 

round  us.  My  chief  solicitude  is,  that  we  should  ,  -  ,  u  •,  i 

.  ...  ...  fArnn  rat  nrt_aa  cii/vh  it  ala;.*iira  hAU  hA^n.  Ann  lA 


.a  i  V  Uw-  Benjamin  Tredwell  Onderdonk  is  suspended  I 

to  rnlLiL'toba  adopted,  that  if  noth,  fw”  what!  hi.  Epiwiopal  functioo.  ™«t^»1-| 
mg  .aid  «  |.tim..  to  aentoce  almuld  b.  No-"  Irom  a to™f  to 

deemed  perpetual.  .  ..  „  eitt  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  atlempled 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  troublesome  to  the  House  ghow  that  the  latter  clause  of  Uie  sentence  neu* 
by  reading  ancient  autlrorities,  but  I  beg  that  they  former. 


may  not  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer,  as  was  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Sala* 


Mr.  Evans.  Not  so.  I  explicitly  stated  that  as 


ea  in  LUC  UBBC  VI  tlW  UCU10lt.nJ  VISS^  X^wassw  bL  T»  I-  A  B 

g  ,  a  T  K^i-  man  WC  could  oot  suupose  the  Bishops  mesnt  to  neu-  . 

msnea.  I  love  Antiquity.  1  believe  wise  men  • .  .l  i  .  * 

,  e  A  e  •.»  a^a  .mBnoiaiaiu  in  trslizc  the  formcr  clsusc,  we  must  coosidcr  thc  Isl*  I 

*el:ri!a.3' Z  t®-  •-  ®f  .b.  former.  | 

wiser  man  who  cleaves  closest  to  real,  primitive  Dr.  Hawks.  I  take  the  wliole  together,— it  is  j 


iu  The  Pope  pretends  to  be  the  universal  Bisliop 
for  the  whole  ef  this  grand  and  beautiful  world 
which  God  has  made  us;  and  he  might  just  as 
well  pretend,  as  he  once  did,  to  divide  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  period  of  Western  dis¬ 
covery,  the  whfile  face  of  the  habitable  and  inhabi¬ 
table  globe.  The  world  would  laugh  at  bis  claim, 
and  I  wish  not  to  see  one  eoually  futile  now  set 
up,  in  the  pretence  that  the  llouse  of  Bishops  can 


Iklai  dU.  tOTokeS :  II  M  mm  loarkMl  J  Mkl  rf 

iic«4  iikliTMluAl  •koMkl  MUrmpi  lo  ^rlurni  Miniawnal  hme- 

nan  told  limM  frMi  wSick  ky  m  Iw  ■  MMy*«Sni).  k>«  fwinakiaciH 

o  find  a  ^  ***  ^  womM  k*  pitM«M*s  Ikr  mwassa* 

I  cy,  mmI  ail  tkai  a  woaM  b«  mrt*AA%ry  i»  pratr*  wiaMid  ksy  Iks 

In  oar  Swr  tint  kr  kad  MtroipKHi  lo  perlbna  aiiaiMerial  SmctionB, 

hin  cer*  and  ki«  4<fnM*aa«M  wnuM  ba  iwvnablo;  fcetka  taaoif  efiks 
nMvblA  Ckarak  rrcsfaiaa  aooUwr  puatahneai  Str  caaiaaMcy.  R<>- 

I  people,  kis  duU^a  to-oMrrow  t  O!  air, If  ikera  k«  aay  k<>r«  wk« 

le  caps*  tore  kiia.  lei  ai«  eaireai  tkem  lo  wara  kim  araioM  aark  an  art 
Xinsecra*  ^  naadwcaa  aad  of  ruin !  Bui  ikera  la,  ii  la  aaid.  ao  reviatuy 

a  11  power,  la  ikiaaa  ek>acUonk»ika  aealaaea  ?  fray,  where  dor  a 

It  snail  ailyenadicuoacoaaefrtm?  Doeaiiromeuaiuraily.or  4tt«aa" 
Where  WTtad.  n  la  ranferred  of  coarae.  No  body  ean  ail  wuk  yuria* 

»k,m  rti/w  diciKMk  uatil  a  haa  &rai  boea  (raaled  lo  a.  Tke  power  la  re* 

ine  Ut  mil  bektnfa  lo  ike  I'karrh,  aad  ta  one  of  ker  koiieoi  arid  aKiat 
BlslK>ps  ?  hlaaaad  annbawa,  fcr  ii  impliea  ike  eterriaa  of  io*rry  *  Ce,>d 
issionarv  ikai  all  ker  aurrowing.  peauani  ekUtlraa  akoaW  not 

be  torfiTenand  rraioTBaltoall  Uiat  la  roaaiaieiu  wak  Ikearrai 
five  nun  miereata  of  ihe  Ckorek  ai  hirye  It  la  ihe  duty  of  Ike  Ckurrk 
sy.  then,  ‘®  »*««»•  »Rrepeaoa)torfcndrraio  ker  loaxe  aad  ker  rare  ;  kut 
o  Suita n  “  ??•  JK"*?  ‘****  ‘**5^  ■w  «•  »*•  reatared  lo  tko  a*- 

®  vl,“  arriae  of  all  the  kiyk  fuarUona  oi  Ike  miuiaienal  and  Koiaco- 
hem.  Go  pa>  oHeea.  .Mercy  doea  kar  work  when  »be  oprna  wTdr  the 
sh  there  ^  **  Charck,  wkaa  ake  ealU  upon  all  tke  aorrowiaa 

.  ,  and  rcprniant  aona  of  men  lo  cuiae  lo  the  ratea  tkeieaf.  and 

taxe  tne  aoeia«a  tbria  to  onirT  within  krr  aaerrd  walla.  To  the  Odiurrk 
Did  they  »•  ***ere  ia  no  werey  in  extendinir  loo  far  Ibia  koty  prin* 
irJvo  ill-  *"  pentutuu*  ^eudera  afainlo  kll  hifk  ptarcsoi  irbM 

givejii  and  power.  I  am  willunr  to  extend  all  pardon— I  am  williiM 
and  SUS-  the  Church  nkoald  do  it  But  I  lift  a  roire  of  waraint  naming 
Ut  when  “**  PO»e*pta  which  larolrea  tke  entire  re- 

a  w  atorauon  of  aurh  offeiKlera.  lo  all  tho  I'uiiotiooa  aad  aU  iko 
IS  to  be-  powera  of  the  B|>iaoopal  aad  lainiaterial  relauoiu. 
good  old  vriA  thia  pmnt  of  raraary.  on  tko 

o  alt  thia  '  «»««  «o  auotUor  (ronad  >-Ae- 

O  ail  inis  cordinc  to  the  Conatituiion.  tha  Canoiia  and  the  principlea  of 
rotestant  ‘bo  Proieaiani  flpiacopal  Cliiireh  ef  ike  I’niied  SHatea  thia 
tended  to  *“*  ■  vtoancy  in  ik«  Dwoeae  of  New 

1  n  i  »  }  f*®?;  V*.  POiiriplea  which  aa  ohurckmaa  w* 

II  DISilOp  hold,  and  which  I  liuai  we  ercr  will  hold.  They  real,  aoino 

ill  world  ®**  Anne,  and  aome  on  human  aiUkurity.  Thuae  which  real 
It  :.i«t  ee  J ’'T  we  ever  ahaU  hold.  Aiaon,r  them 

11  JUSl  as  la  thia,  that  Kpiacopacy  la  an  eaaentiaJ  leabire  of  ourorgaiii- 
[Ijong  the  xauon— a  lanfibla  aomeUiiiifr  on  which  la  to  he  built  an  Ihe 
stern  die-  Church.  >Vo  recoipuM  it  aa  divine.  We  do  not 

J  •  u  V-  •*  Lberty  to  depart  Iroiu  it.  All  of  aa.  even  tke  ioweat 

:a  innaoi*  churchmen,  lielicva  It  to  l>e  Apoetolir,aiid  of  rourae,  since  the 
llis  claim,  ApoaUea  were  mapii^.dmao,  I  believe  it  ta  be  divine.  Aa 
«Ak»  **  ••curr  etf<*ciu«IIy  a|{Ain»i  the  depertare  from  ihiA 
DOW  sei  principle,  wr  have  firat  declared  in  Ihc  Coimtiiulion  our  aUhe- 
ihops  can  •'®"  *9  ‘be  Prayer-lwok.  laeludinp  the  Oniinal.  We  have 
er  iuris-  Tefon'^wd  ‘he  ordinal,  which  deetarea  that  there 


ihe  former.  i  juriftliclion.  Consecration  confer  juris*  ,^*11  be  m  thuTchurrh  thr^  o^’rrKopTptJlIiria*  wd  ta* 

- - - -  - - - I  Dr  Hawka.  I  taki>  the  wliole  tntrelher  — it  is  •  This  very  House,  this  very  day,  has  f®Ha,  and  canon  I  the  very  Irat  canon  adoplnt  by  oi.r 

Wiser  man  who  cleaves  closest  to  real,  primitive  |  iiawEa.  i  taxe  me  wiioie  logeiner,  11  is  jg,jjgj  asteriiou  church,  ann.maeea  ike  same  preai  muk.  \Ve  have  eenaia 

aiiliquitv  ;  and  by  such  a  man  I  understand  not  one  i  f*»>r  to  do  so.  We  have  tirat  m  the  sentence,  sus*  •  othe,  princHn*^  of  hiiinun^.poiuimrui  in  tke  inunh  ameio 

who^m  unwillmi  to  embrace  antiauily  when  it  pen«‘ou  from  the  office  of  a  Bishop  and  from  all  the  we  passed  the  rtwlution  allotting  tha 

helps  to  establish  some  favorite  dogma,  and  dis-  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  then  he  is  ■  missionary  Bishop  of  the  North  V^^ern  Tern*  out  a  Qhurch;  arcond,  ibat  iher.  uJu'^nev^^  Sl'^l^kTi^k 

p  irvt  it  whpn  it  nointa  to  some  established  (act  of  declared  suspended  from  an  exercise  of  his  Epis-  1  *®*‘y  ^**®  dioce-e  of  W  iscoiisin— did  this  con*  without  a  iiiaiiop  when  they  could  yet  a  Hiahop.  .Now.ihufa 

card  It  hen  t  po  *«  u*  copal  and  ministerial  functions  I  hold  that  the  !  s^^raHoo  confer  on  him  jurisdiction,  or  did  his  le  no  vacancy  in  the  itioccec  oi*  .New 

ecclesiastical  usage;  I  beg  gentlemen  to  be  con*  copai  ana  luinisieriai  lunciions.  1  noiu  iiiai  me  _  ,  ,  York, have  to atiinu the  loUownw  nropoeiiione. 

sistenL  I  venerate  the  Eeniiis  ot  antiquity,  not  sentence  is  full,  perfect,  complete,  canonical,  sus*  election  by  the  Diocese,  which  we  confirmed,  do  ut.  Thai  u,  r.Oiwicrdonk.ihe  pnacm  or  tha  iai«  mciim- 

sistent.  g  q  ^  laioed  bv  precedent  and  as  ecclesiastical  as  anv  When  Bishop  (-haso  Ictl  Ohio  and  went  to  hem  n  the  prc«cni  Hiahop  oi  New  York— heing  auaiiciHird 

as  binding  us  like  our  own  laws,  but  because  laiueu  oy  preccueni,  aim  as  eccie.siasiicai  as  any  r  l  .  1  .  only— wr  he  either  it,  or  ho  la  not  Biahon 

sensible  iLn  should  gather  light  froii  alt  siHirce.s,  ever  pronounced  in  a  similar  case.  It  names  no  "“I  presbyters  enough  to  elect  rh.i  bv  u.a  verv  icnna  of  the  - . .  «. 

and  because  one  of  the  best  we  have,— nay,  the  lmie;and  I  have  already  stated  the  rule  on  that.  »  Bishop.  A  Bishop  of  t^  ChurcMiaving  orders, 

only  source  of  light  on  some  point,  we  have,  is  subject  to  be,  tha^  as  time  is  essential  to  the  sen*  1  was  elected  by  three  or  ^r  presbyters;  and  tlie 

eccleaiaslical  antmuitv  I**®  omission  of  time  is  never  accidental.—  1  Diocese  presented  itself  lo  us  requiring  us  to  re- 

But  as  1  am  not  arguing  for  victory,  and  am  not  j  H  **  an  essential  feature  of  the  sentence.  The  !  ce‘v®  her  as  a  Church  fully  orpnizcd,  having  a 

anxious  that  the  Hoa%  should  adopt  my  opinion,  I  omission  always,  when  we  look  upon  the  sentence,  |  Bishop,  Priests,  Deacons  and  Laymen.  We  re¬ 


direct  our  attention  lo  principles,  and  it  is  as  j  ,k  r'u  k  e.,.  '  .k« 

r.  .  ^  f  now  used  in  the  Church,  from  the  very  beginning 

foreign  ton  my  pnrpoe.  an  ton  my  ,||  oanona.  "  Snepenaion  i.  an  eccl^ 

le  nller  a  word  lhat  .nay  affect  p.  nfoHy  Ihe  feel-  ^  .'clergyman  may  be 

mga  of  any  man.  A  low  roe  to  add.  Sir.  the  e^  ^  ^  ^  ,  f 

prewnon  ol  my  hope  that  my  manner  may  not  ^  beneliee."  And  to  give  hi.  «tn»e  of  the 
miaunderaloirf.  I  po*m«  .rdMr  of  temperament .  ^  ^  aentence.  he  «!*,-"  Cependont. 

tl  ta  the  tonll  (tf  tuult  it  be)  of  my  ennn^y.  ,  ^  J,  ^ 

waa  ton  under  bonlhero  akiea  and  I  cannot  (if  I  ihij;  ..  When 

would)  help  exp.e«.,g  myaelf  with  earnoatiie™  j.  l,m.t-inlended  to  be  for- 

which  maybe  mistaken  for  warmth;  and  zeal  in  _ a., 

.  .  j-.-c  a.f  ever — it  is  more  appropneUe  to  proceed  by  de~ 

argument,  may  be  misconstrued  into  infirmity  of  ,  « There  are  three  sorts  of  susoenrion 

temper.  What  I  feel  deeply,  I  cannot  but  express  j  .k  i  <*  i  ’ 

.  ^  V  the  first  deprives  the  person  sentenced  of  his 

alrongly ;  bot  I  hope  to  do  m  on  tbta  oecn. ion.  f„„c,i„„..  ,1,  .ccood  ot  jurudiclion."  Mark  il. 
with  eou  teay  of  in^ner  and  propriety  of  Ian-  ,„e  have  heard  here  .  doctrine  upon  thia  point 
gnage.  I  now  ^eed  lo  the  d«n«a,on.  j  ,  „  preaently-a  doctrine 

1  lear  1  ahall  be  heard  by  many  gentlemen  with  ^  ,  I*  J  erroneoua- 

regret  when  1  say  lhat  in  my  firm  belief  the  Dio*  .  .....  .  .  b/  r  rk-  k  - 

cete  of  New  York  ia  yncant.  and  haa  been  yacant  “  *'■?.  “•  J''  ‘'®P"'®'  ''  "®- 

since  Ihe  paasage  of  the  imience  upon  Bishop  ®®®-’  .  “®  e®®"  «» •  “  If  b®  ““I.  B 

Onderdonk  in  January  184.5.  To  thia  pfont  I  ahall  '7'®^'*,'’“®  -f™"' 

„  .  ^  .  •  or  nrnnniiiM*.ed  bv  the  aw — and  when  susnense  is 


term  of  art — as  such  it  always  has  been,  and  is 


ecclesiastical  antmuitv  i  touce,  the  omissioii  of  lime  is  never  accidental. —  |  Diocese  presented  itself  lo  us  requiring  us  lo  re- 

But  as  1  am  not  arguing  for  victory,  and  am  not  j  H  **  an  essential  feature  of  the  sentence.  The  !  ce‘v®  her  as  a  Church  fully  orpnizcd,  having  a 
anxious  that  ihe  Hoa%  should  adopt  my  opinion,  I  omission  always,  when  we  look  upon  the  sentence,  |  Bishop,  Priests,  Deacons  and  Laymen.  We  re- 
unless  it  be  sustained  by  reason  and  truth,  I  shall  j  stares  us  in  the  face;  and  with  that  omission  there  |  ceived  them.  Did  his  con^cralioii  give  him  jii* 
proceed,  in  all  fairnes-s  to  consider  the  objections  can  be  no  conslruclion,  save  one,  in  the  words  of  rnjdiction  over  Dlinoi^  Never,--never  .  It  is 
that  may  be  made  to  the  view  of  the  case  I  have  the  canonisia,  as  extended  and  universal  us  possi*  preposterous  to  intend  that  jurisdiclion  comes 
DOW  preLnted.  I  may  not  hit  every  objection,  ble;8omuch  that  one  of  them  has  said  that  the  from  any  wurce  but  the  ^nvenlion.  It  can  come 
but  I  mention  those  which  have  occurre<l  to  my  severest  punishment  that  can  possibly  be  inflicted  from  no  other  source.  »i  »“  »he  Church  i^ 

own  mind  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  is  comprised  in  the  single  word,  “suspension.”  o«r  , “  '“.h® 
which  seemed  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  exception  was  taken,  lliat  benefice  is  not  elected  the  King  n«uos  his  C^nife  •Trlire  ss  the 
It  isobjected  lhat  indefinite  suspension,  or  suspen-  taken  away  by  this  sentence.  We  will  see  how  repr^nlative  ot  the  laity  of  England.  He  acU 
sion  without  any  fixed^ limit  or  ume,  is  a  sentence  the  law  stands  upon  that  matter.  It  is  doubtful  «“nply  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,- 
unknown  to  the  Church.  W’e  will  see  more  fully  how  far  we  have  any  benefice,  in  the  strict,  tcch-  spiritual  head  he  does  not  claim  to  Iw  :  and  every 
bye  and  bye  how  that  may  be.  I  beg  to  say  that  nical  meaning  of  that  terra.  There  are  truly  no  directing  the  «lectiOT  of  a  De*n 

it  is  an  entire  mistake  lo  suppose  lhat  the  Church  benefices  in  our  country  or  our  Church.  We  may  j  and  Chapter,  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  ju* 
does  not  recognize  a  sentence  of  suspension  un*  call  them  so,  but  technically  they  are  not  benefi*  \  risdiclion  comes  not  from  consecration.^  Nay,— ir 


limited  as  lo  lime,  or  founded  on  contingencies  |  cea.  Let  ua  grant,  however,  for  the  time  being,  j 
that  may  never  happen.  This  point  has  been  settled  i  that  ihey  ate  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  benefices. 


“  the  third  deprives  him  of  his  fruits — of  his  bene*  jjy  leirwlalion.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  j  not  established,  not  founded  on  the  legislation  of  j  ‘*|*tute 

fice.”  He  goes  on:  “If  suspension  be  total,  it  House  to  Canon  34th,  of  1832,  which  relates  to  tl»  country— and  see  what  we  shall  come  to  then,  therein 

ought  to  be  expressed  par  Zc  droi'Mhat  is,  rfcyure,  cages  of  controversy  between  ministers  being  rec-  TMfe  was  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when  the  .  word  n 
or  pronounced  by  the  law— and  when  suspense  is  tors  and  their  congregations,  and  provides  a  mode  Church  was  poor,  when  she  had  no  benefices.!  tyX  >'■' 


preposterous  to  contend  that  jurisdiction  comes 
from  any  source  but  the  Convention.  It  can  come 
from  no  oilier  source.  How  is  it  in  ihe  Church  of 
our  mother  country  ?  When  a  Dt‘an  is  to  be 
elected  the  King  i.^wues  his  Corage  tTelire  as  the 
representative  of  the  laity  of  England.  He  acts 
simply  as  the  temporal  head  of  the  Church,— 
spiritual  head  he  does  not  claim  to  be  :  and  every 
writ  that  issues,  directing  the  election  of  a  Dean 
and  Chapter,  is  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  ju¬ 
risdiction  comes  not  from  consecration.  Nay,— in 
those  cases  when  jurisdiction  is  voided,  where 
goes  it  back  ?  To  him  who  is  authorized  by 
statute  to  represent  the  majesty  of  England  and 


olher  ot  bmiiMn  a«>poukUn<>Ht  In  Um>  Inurth  arttcl* 

of  Ui6  Constitution  will  be  fbuii<1  two  thinea  ihot  il  wia 

iwTAr  conirnplMUNl  lhat  tkfre  should  ever  he  a  IliBliop  with- 
out  a  Qhurch:  M-coiid,  that  there  should  never  be  a  «Siirrk 
without  a  Hiahop,  when  ihey  could  gtt  a  Hiahop.  Now,  ikuta 
WHO  eonteml  ihni  there  ia  no  varaiu-y  In  the  Ihorcac  of  New 
\  ork,  have  lo  Mima  the  ii>Uuwin)r  propoeiliona . 

let.  lhat  U.  r.  Oikirrduiik,  the  pnaciit  or  tke  late  iiieiim* 
heia  la  the  preaeni  Hiahop  ol  New  York— heiiig  auapcmled 
only*-ior  he  either  is,  or  be  la  not,  Bialiop. 

ail.  Thai  by  the  very  teniia  of  the  aeutence,  aa  a  atanda  an- 
revoked,  he  can  nerform  no  one  act  oi'  a  Hiahop. 

JW.  Thai  thia  oiaahiliiy  muat  Inal  aa  long  aa  ihia  aentence 
li'iaia,  and  it  uiay  laai  lor  Lie,  anti,  aa  1  aay,  accortlntir  tocanoa 
law.  mu-t  laat  for  life. 

4ln.  That  on  ike  principle,  fully  known  when  the  aentence 
waa  pronounced,  lhat  no  olhor  Hiahop  could  ha  pul  inio  a 
Uiueeae  having  one  alreiidy.  tkia  Uioceee  lau  elect  no  otlwr 
Hiahop  aa  long  aa  H.T.  Ondi  rdoiik  ahall  live. 

Theae  four  coiiacquencea  inevitably  result  from  ihe  propo* 
Biliuii  that  iJiere  la  no  varancy.  I  propiMe  to  try  iia  validiiy 
by  tracing  the  propoaitious  to  lh»"ir  inevitable  rvaulu;  and 
then  lo  aak  il  such  reaulta  could  possibly  have  been  in  tha 
conteinplaiion  of  our  legislature.  We  have  pnaaed  a  law 
whereby  aentence  ut  auayienaion  haa  been  proiiouM'ed ;  and 
there  are  those  who  declare  that  there  la  no  vacancy  j— now 
what  la  the  coiiaequenee  of  thia  poaitioii?  It  la  this  j— a  por¬ 
tion  ol  tlie  Cliureh,  bolding  iipiacoiiacy  to  lie  easciilial  nay 
more,  divine,  haa  aciuall),  by  iia  own  deliberate  legiaiatM>n, 
trampled  on  what  it  pr.if.  aaca  to  lielieve  came  from  (iod,  over¬ 
turned  t:piacopacy  aa  to  all  valuable  purixiaea,  and  put  the 
Ikoceae,  without  lault,  under  an  actual  interdict  And  kir 
whom  or  for  what  ?  For  a  iiian  who.  oiixiuiia  as  he  derlarcd 
hiniaell  to  lie  for  a  canonical  investigation.— hy  the  Judgment 
ot  hia  peer*— on  a  law  which  he  aaaiaird  in  making,  haa  lawn 
declared  by  a  aoleniii  jndgiiieiit,  which  he  said  hiinaelf,  beluru 
it  waa  pronounced,  nniat  lie  final,  liaa  been  declared,  I  aay, 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  perniitted  any  longer  u>  perform  Ihe 
I  identical  duliea  ibr  which  the  iiiiioeeiit  Dioceae  is  laiiguisli- 
iiig!  These  are  the  roiisequenres  of  that  puaiiiun.  Now  did, 


direct  my  first  argument-lhe  first  of  the  various  -  oy  tors  and  their  congregation.,  ana  proviaes  1 

argument,  wliioh  1  ahall  have  occaaion  lo  make.  l.m.latioo,  literally  |  „f  p,eabytera  are  to  .te 

The  flret  point  to  which  I  (Jeeire  to  call  the  atten-  wiUiouJ  a  loll,  oao  queue—  ts  u  ta  be  cotutdered  '  ,„j  jf_  after  conooltation  it  aha 


•be  called 
shall  ap* 


tion  of  the  House  refers  to  our  own  canons,  in* 
terpieted  by  the  only  rules  which  it  is  wise  or 


The  next  authority  I  shall  cite,  is  that  of  Henri- 


lawful  tor  us  to  adopt,  and  1  shall  be  able  to  pro*  Canisus,  in  his  work  de  Jure  Canonico.  In  i 
duce  the  authorilies  which  I  take  to  fix  the  law  that  treatise  he  ^ys :“  Suspension  is  an  ecclesi-  i 
upon  tlje  subject.  Our  own  Church,  ancient  as  Rstic^I  censure  by  which  is  interdicted  to  the  per-  i 
well  as  modern,  has  fixed  three  penalties  for  its  censured,  the  exercise  of  his  o.nce,  or  his 
offeuding  officers, — Admonition,  Suspension,  and  benefice,  or  of  both  together,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
Degradatiou.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  no.  fora  certain  time  or  perpetually.  ’  But  this  is 
individual  conversant  with  canon  law,  or  with  ec*  I  beg  leave  lo  say  that  the  authorities  for 

clesiaslical  history  from  the  earliest  day,  can  the  statement  I  have^ made,  are  not  altogether  of 
doubt  that  these  have  ever  been  the  punishmenta  foreign  ctRintries.  Similar  authorities  exist  in  the 
for  offending  clergymen.  The  inquiry  presents  ‘iiollier  Church,  and  from  one  of  them  I  shall  now 
itself,  what  was  the  early  interpretation  of  the  proceed  to  quote.  I  read  from  Woods  **  Insti- 
law, — what  is  the  meaning  of  these  penalties?  tute  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  Book  IV.,  Chapter 
Now  I  affirm  that  he  who  wiMild  endeavor  lo  settle  528,  in  the  edition  of  1763  : — “  Suspen- 

the  meaning  of  a  law  by  simple  reference  to  the  sion  is  a  censure  whereby  ecclesiastical  persons 
technical  terms  of  art  aa  they  are  used  in  common  ®re  forbidden  to  exercise  their  office,  or  lo  lake 
parlance,  would  proceed  upon  an  entirely  wrong  the  of  their  ben^ce* ;  or  where  they  are 

principle.  “  Suspension”  is  a  technical  term  of  forbidden  both  of  them  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a 
art,  perfectly  and  purely  ecclesiastical.  Now  certain  time  or  forever.  Hence  it  is  said  tliere 
what  was  suspension?  The  canonists  tell  us  that  •*  *  suspension  ab  officio  or  beneficio,  or  ab  officio 
su.-'pension  touched  three  things, — that  it  touched  beneficio.” 

them  all,  and  that  it  could  touch  no  other.  In  But  that  is  not  all.  I  quote  now  from  Bingham's 

case  of  the  common  clergy,  suspension  touched  work,  the  edition  of  1844.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
their  order  and  their  benefice.  In  case  of  higher  punishment  of  suspension,  and  proceeds  in  book 
officers  it  touched  their  ojffee,  their  order,  and  their  17,  to  say  of  clergymen  :  “  Sometimes  they  were 
benefice.  In  their  case,  all  that  belonged  to  ec*  suspended,  not  only  from  their  revenues,  but  from 
clesiaslics  of  the  highest  rank  could  be  affected,  their  office  and  functions.  And  this  was  either 
How  could  it  touch  them  ?  Did  it  invariably  work  temporary  and  limited,  or  perpetual  and  without 
a  temporary  deprivation  of  either  or  of  all  ?  Not  restriction.  The  temporary  suspension  was  only 
necessarily:  it  iiiiglit  affect  any,  or  it  might  aflect  depriving  them  of  the  execution  of  their  office 
all — but  not  necessarily. — What  then  did  it  affect?  j  for  a  certain  term  ;— and  when  that  term  was 
Through  the  whole  current  of  authority,  there  are  over,  they  had  liherW  to  replace  and  return  to  the 
two  distinct  relations  of  the  sentence,  first  its  ex*  execution  of  their  office  in  all  the  parts  and  duties 
tent,  tecond  its  duration :  and  therefore,  the  sen*  of  their  functions :  but  the  perpetual  suspeosion 
tcnce  of  suspension,  (I  speak  ecclesiastically,)  is  was  a  total  deprivation  of  them  from  all  power 
either  total  or  partial, — is  either  temporary  or  per*  and  dignity  belonging  to  the  clerical  office,  and  a 
petual.  If  it  touched  all  of  them,  office,  order,  and  condition  of  them  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
benefice,  it  was  total.  It  might  affect  the  office  laymen,  without  any  ordinary  hopes  or  prospect 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Bishop,  and  not  touch  his  order  of  ever  recovering  their  ancient  station."  Now 
as  a  priest  or  his  benefice.  It  might  touch  his  so  certainly  was  this  the  law,  that  at  first  the  sen- 
benefice  without  touching  his  order  or  his  office. —  tence  of  degradation  was  not  known  at  all.  The 
Thus  the  sentence  is  distinguished  as  total  or  punishment  of  degradation  then  threw  out  in  some 
partial.  Further  than  this :  if  the  sentence  of  sus*  degree  the  penalty  of  suspension, — for  as  it  was 
pension  was  indefinite,  if  it  did  not  name  what  it  applied,  the  term  of  degradation  was  given  to  it 
did  affect,  it  was  invariably  construed  lo  affect  by  the  common  people,  because  it  had  the  same 
them  all,  and  to  deprive  of  all.  Next  as  to  time :  effect  “  The  former  of  these,”  he  proceeds  lo  | 
in  some  cases  the  time  was  annexed  ;  in  others,  it  say,  “  is  commonly  called  by  the  ancients  absten*  j 
was  made  dependent  upon  some  contingency  yet  |  sion  and  suspension  from  communion,  meaning! 
to  happen :  and  in  others  nothing  was  said  about  clerical  communion  only :  and  the  latter  vulgarly 


pear  lhat  the  difficulty  cannot  be  recon-  “  that  before  the  revenuea  of  the  Church  were 
ciled,  and  that  a  wparation  is  indispensable  aeparaied,  the  suspension  from  orders  imported  a 
to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  they  are  to  fix  the  deprivation  of  the  fruits  of  the  exercise  of  the  or* 
terras  of  separation.  And  now  what  shall  be  ders ;”  therefore,  suspension  from  orders  carries 
done  if  the  rectors  shall  not  comply  with  the  with  it  auspenaion  from  the  friiiu.  I  must  here. 


V^nurcii  was  poor,  wueii  sne  iiau  no  oeneiioes.  :  -  i  - -  -  - -  canoaa,  aiamiea,  Ac  ?  Thai  if  of  iwo  inierpreiatiina  iha  oih. 

Then  the  pay  for  the  services  of  the  ministry  was  j  rion,  when  he  said  that  the  suspension  was  not  makes  Uie  law  rousisieni.  first,  with  right  rcaaon,  and  next 
termed  its  fruits;  and  we  are  told  by  Guyot,  from  the  office,  but  from  the  exercise  of  the  office.  J " 


believing  as  I  do,  that  the  sentence  is  in  strict  ac* 


terms  fixed  upon  by  this  Council?  “  If  such  rec*  believing  as  l  do,  that  the  sentence  is  in  strict  ac¬ 
tors  or  congregations  refuse  to  comply  with  such  cordance  with  the  law,  correct  a  singular  mistake 
recommendation,  the  Bishop  or  other  authorities  ®f  ffi®  gentlemen  who  spoke  upon  this  subject  to- 
may  proceed  according  to  the  canons  of  the  dity*  1®  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  benefice,  I 
Church  to  suspend  the  former  (lhat  ia  the  clergy*  was  at  first  puzzled  to  understand  how  gentlemen, 
man)  from  the  exercise  of  any  ministerial  duties  whose  intelligence  I  have  always  respected,  should 
within  the  Diocese;— and  any  minister  so  sus*  fall  into  so  singular  an  error  as  to  suppoM  that 
pended  shall  not  be  permitted,  during  hts  suspen-  benefice  has  any  thing  to  do  with  jurisdiction  ; 
sion,  to  exercise  any  ministerial  duties.”  Now  ®®®  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
here  it  is  obvious  that  the  minister  may  stand  out  Bishop’s  jurisdiction  was  his  see.  I  was  surpriswl, 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  he  does,— that  is  a  con*  tiW  1  perceived  that  their  object  was  lo  establish 
tingency  indefinite;  and  therefore  the  Church  this  point— that,  as  the  benefice  is  not  taken  away 
Joea  recognize  the  sentence  of  indefinite  suspen*  express  terms,  and  as  jurisdicliw  attaches  to 
sion.  But  that  ia  not  all.  As  confirmatory  evi-  ^^'®  benefice,  ergo,  jurisdiction  still  exist^  and 
dence  that  this  idea  is  not  ao  very  new,  permit  ®  mere  abstract  potentiality,  but  as  a 

me  to  call  attention  lo  what,  though  not  a  legis-  •^®®^  tangible  wmeihing— -not  taken  away,  but 
lative  act,  may  still  be  considered  confirmatory  still  possessed.  I  will  not— I  have  too  much  respect 
evidence.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Bishops  for  ihew  geiitlemeu  lo  imputo  it  to  ignorance;: 
recognized  both  limited  and  indefinite  siispensioa.  *®  certainly  an  extraordinary  oversight  a 

In  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Bishops  for  1844,  extraordinary  oversight  lor  I  do  most 

at  page  141,  I  find  the  following  record  peremptorily  deny,  and  I  will  convince  the  House 

“Bishop  Mcllvaine,  from  the  Committee  on  that  I  am  right,  lhat  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
Canons,  reported  the  following  Canon,  entitled,  ®''®^*‘”  ^ad,  has  now  or  ever  can  »*ave,any  coo* 
‘of  the  effoct  of  suspension  from  the  ministry  or  quesiKin  of  tenehce. 


jurisdiction.’ 


It  belongs  to  the  ofiice,  and  not  to  Ihe  benefice. 


“  lat.  An;  Ri.hop,  Prieat  or  Deacon,  who  ahall  incur  There  are,  aa  I  have  said,  three  things  which  you 


from  the  office,  but  from  the  exercise  of  the  office. 
There  is  no  distinction,  at  all  practical  or  impor¬ 
tant,  between  the  two. 

But  another  obiection  that  will  be  made  to  the  ar¬ 
gument  I  have  adiJresaed  to  the  Houae,  ia,  that  I  have 
been  reading  from  the  old  canon  law — that  I  have  been 
reading  the  writinga  of  those  who  are  nut  of  our 
Church,  and  not  from  the  fatbera  of  our  own  father, 
land — and  that  these  opiniona,  however  definite,  can 
have  no  binding  force  on  us.  Sir,  if  I  h.ad  come  here 
and  urged  these  extracts  as  having  the  binding  force 
of  our  own  canons,  I  should  not  deserve  the  kind  and 
the  patient  attention  oflhis  Houae  which  I  havereceiv. 
ed.  1  have  come  with  no  auch  alisurd  and  ridiculona 
purpose.  They  are  not  of  binding  force  on  us.  But 
the  question  is  of  the  binding  force  of  our  own  canons  ; 
aud  when  we  try  tn  get  the  meaning  of  our  Mwn  canons, 
(for  the  meaning  of  a  canon  is  the  canon,)  then  I  intro¬ 
duce  theae  authorities,  not  because  they  are  of  binding 
force,  but  because  they  furnish  the  key  fur  interpreting 
the  language  of  our  own  canons.  Thua,  when  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  the  punishments  of  the  Church  shall  be  Ad¬ 
monition,  Suspension,  and  Deposition  ;  and  when  we 
find  lhat  all  these  have  a  certain  cle.ir  and  well-defined 
meaning,  and  that  in  one  instance  this  meaning 
haa  been  recognised  by  this  very  General  Conven¬ 
tion,  wo  have  a  right  to  proiiuce  theae  evidence  to 
aid  ua  in  the  inquiry  ;  and  the  question  is,  which  is 
wisest,  which  is  best,  which  is  most  in  accordance 
with  prudence — an  interpretation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
terms  of  our  own  law  which  accords  with  the  received 
interpretation  of  ages ;  nr  to  set  up  an  altogether  new 
and  totally  unsupported  interpretation,  which  has  no 
light  and  no  aoppurt  from  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Let  roe  illustraiu  my  meaning  by  a  ease  which  every 
lawyer  will  understand.  Suppose  that  a  statute  is 
passed  in  which  occur  the  terms,  executory  devise, 


tlie  penalty  of  I'radijatf*  suspension  from  the  exercise  !  may  touch  ;  but  when  you  touch  benefice,  you  jee 

of  the  ministry,  shall  be  thereby  held  incapable  of  touch  nolllllig  but  benefice— the  bread  and  the  ^^at  judge  would  hesitate  iS  silence  the  counsel  who 

jurisdiction,  kc.  ,  ^  ^  ,  meal— but  Dot  the  jurisdiction— and  you  (»nnot  ,hould  must  that  “  fee  simple”  did  not  mean  fee  sim- 

y2.^1n  ca«e  oi  the  limited  tutpension  of  anj  touch  jurisdiction  through  benetice.  But  if  you  plef  Why,  if  **  auapeniion’*  means  something  de* 

Bishop,  &c,  r  au  -o-  u  do  more  than  lhat — if  you  touch  the  office — then  finite,  it  is  wise  to  adhere  to  it  as  a  term  of  art.  That 

Here  then  we  have  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops,  touch  jurisdiction,  aye,  and  in  a  vital  part,  ia  only  reasonable;  and  the  question  for  the  House  to 

that  both  /imifci  and  indefinite  suspension,  were  jg  foUy  proved  by  both  Pichler  and  Guyot.  !  decide  is,  how  far  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  depart  from  the 

terms  well  known  to  the  Lhristian  Lhuich  ;  and  k;.  /-annniVom  “  f>«nrp«,ilv  '  previous  interpretation  of  technical  terms.  If  you  ad. 

never  did  the  House  of  Bishops  express  an  oninion  i  expressly  ,  .  ..  ,u,pe„„o«”  will  mean  whvt  I  have  read 

fn  mo  Lidwmpnt  declares  Uiat  suspension  deprives  of  office  or  of  ^  If  7ject  it-do  .o  ;  aet  aside  the  ancient 

in  my  judgment,  more  entirely  wirrwL  The  5g„efice, — office,  under  which  comes  the  power  or  canons,  but  pass  a  canon  defining  all  your  terms,  for  il 


Canon  was  sent  down  and  lost  in  the  lower  peclesiastical  juVisdiction.-q^-.,  qw  nomine 

Mouse.  _  potestas  ordinis  et  jurisdiciionis  ecclesias- 

Dr.  Van  Ingen  here  said  that  if  the  gentleman  ,  •  in  hin  Rer»ertoire. 


were  to  introduce  an  incomplete  history  of  the 
Canon,  he  must  permit  others  to  complete  it. 

I  claim,  said  Dr.  Hawk<,  to  know  the  history  of 
that  Canon,  and  I  have  no  special  wish  to  tell  iL 


venit  potestas  ordinis  et  jurisdiciionis  ecclesias- ^ 
tica."  Again,  says  Guyot,  in  his  Repertoire, 
“  there  are  three  sorts  of  suspension,  first  from  or¬ 
ders:  second  from  office,  which  deprives  of  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  and  from  all  the  olher 


Ba.I  4oclLmll,a,.haCan„rw.I.;  «,S  in  olr  Kr'TjS’ 

after  .  ela.ement  by  me,  lhai  m.apeaaion  '“"'®f®'  ^  "‘®  T*'  .......  ..„ 

. -  Perhaps  upon  this  subject  of  jurisdiction  still 


“  A  -i  .  .  L  /.'a  .  .  ,  c  carried  jurisdiction  with  it;  that  I  told  the  Bishop  ,  •  ■ 

u.  and  when  it  was  so  unaccompanied  with  any  known  by  tbe  name  of  degradation,  de-ordination  the  ground  of  my  objection*  that  he  acqniesced  ‘"®'‘®  ^  needed.  We  have  heart  it 

definition  it  was  to  be  construed  lo  be  perpetual,  or  deposition  from  the  office  and  order  of  the  cleri-  !  in  r^y  view  of  ^itr  that  in  thr6omSr«; !  a-*‘’®rt®^ 

This  1  give  as  the  general  history  of  the  sentence  cal  function.  And  then  in  the  next  chapter,  in  Canons,  the  same  ground  was  taken  *  and  I  have  1  consecration  of  a  Bishop  give  him  his  jurisdiction? 

of  suspension.  I  do  not  now  proceed  to  make  any  treating  of  the  specifications  of  suspension,  I  understood  th.it  the  gentleman  now*  a  deleffale  h^*'’*  not  so, — neither  in  our  mother  country 
application  of  It,  but  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  would  have  tbe  House  mark  il,  he  says: — “The  from  New  York,  stated  in  the  House  that  the !  ^*®'^®’  m  th“l  fhe  case.  I  am  happy  to  liave  it 

House  while  I  read  a  portion  of  the  authorities  on  other  sort  of  suspension  commonly  called  deposi-  j  ground  of  its  rej(N:tion  was,  that  the  Church  did  ^  “‘J  power  to  ask  the  attention  of  this  House  to 

w^hich  I  have  ventured  this  assertion.  Had  I  tion  or  degradation  was  a  total  and  perpetual  sus*  j  not  contemplate  any  thing  like  indefinite  suspen*  *^®  “P®”  subject  of  one  whose  name 

chosen  lo  do  so  1  could  easily  have  produced  ten-  pension  of  the  power  and  authority  committed  to  sion.  I  have  merely  cited  this  aa  evidence  that  heart  of  every  New  York  Church- 

told  authority  in  its  support.  Tbe  position  in  which  a  clergyman  in  his  ordination.”  il  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  gentlemen  would  repre-  in*®!— ®f‘  »  Bishop  wlio  presideil  here  for  many 

1  have  been  placed  gives  me  access  to  very  large  But  there  is  more  than  this.  This  very  writer,  sent  it,  lhat  indefinite  suspension  is  a  matter  of  Y®*™  «oergy,  and  a  dignity  which  all 

tlUrariOH  nf  th(>  l.nni-an  Ijiuy  I  kmiaa  avammowl  .  ....  .  •••  •  ...  _  .  .  _  u/k—  n.au  tot-all  Ka  Inomu/t  Kl.. 


law.  We  ask  for  an  interpretation  of  this  statute: 
what  judge  would  hesitate  to  silence  the  counsel  who 
should  insist  that  “  fee  simple”  did  not  meso  fre  sim¬ 
ple  f  Why,  if  '‘suspension”  means  something  de¬ 
finite,  it  ia  wise  to  adhere  to  il  as  a  term  of  art.  That 
ia  only  reasonable;  and  the  question  for  tbe  House  to 
decide  is,  how  far  it  is  wise  or  safe  to  depart  from  the 
previous  interpretation  of  technical  terms.  If  you  ad¬ 
here  tn  it,  “  suspension’*  will  mean  what  I  have  read 
to  you.  If  you  reject  it— do  so  ;  aet  aside  tbe  aacient 
canons,  but  pass  a  canon  defining  all  your  terms,  for  it 
you  do  not,  you  will  find  yourselves  involved  in  inter, 
minable  difficulty.  But  is  it  best  to  adhere  to  previous 
interpretatiou,  or  to  cut  loose,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self, 
satisned  conceit  declare  that  “  we  are  the  peeple.  and 
that  knowledge  will  die  with  ns,”  and  throw  behind 
us  all  that  the  good  and  the  wise  of  past  ages  have 
eitablisbed  for  our  aid  T  Which  stall  we  do  ?  I  lie- 
lie  vc  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adhere  to  the  set- 
tied  ioterpretatiOB  of  technical  terms.  1  believe  this, 
in  part,  because  this  House  has  already  done  it — be. 
canae  we  bavo  done  it  on  this  very  sohject.  Tbe  very 
Doint  that  ia  now  before  ns.  wh^t  should  be  the  rule  of 


1  have  been  placed  gives  me  access  to  very  large  But  there  is  more  than  this.  This  very  writer,  sent  it.  lhat  indefinite  suspension  is  a  matter  of  Y®*™  «oergy,  and  a  dignity  which  all 

libraries  of  the  Canon  Law  1  have  examined  the  though  not  in  this  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  which  our  Church  knows  nothin^.  I  think  cer*  re'“®‘«l>®r®  »^*‘®  “••Y  well  be  deemed  by 

1  ikA  ^  k.  “a  ®Vt®^  libraries,  dispassionately  Church,  gives  the  history  of  a  case  to  which  be  tainly,  that  many  of  oar  chiirchfm?B  might  be  bet*  ^  ‘®‘^  smerabile 

a  and  withoiit  prejudice,  but  with  an  alludes  in  this:  and  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  ter  informed  than  they  are,  on  the  subject  of  **®''’®*-  From  him  I  shall  read,  I  mwn,  (  I 
the  truth.  I  have  selected  of  the  House  to  that  case.  In  the  book  he  is  early  ecclesiastical  legislation.  But  I  have  been  thought  I  need  scarcely  name  h un,) Bishop  Ho* 
tkof  it  Canonists  of  various  countrii^  speaking  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  surprised,  sir,  in  looking  over  the  Canons  of  1832  J*  Now,*’ says  he,  in  a  pamphlet  upon  the 

«ninmn  tko  e  ®®®®'‘®to®®  *  quote  DO  isoluted  Bishop :  arid  tbe  title  of  this  chapter  is,  “Sometimes  and  subsequently — surprised  as  well  as  gratified,  ®^  Cave  Jones,— “  now  it  will  not  for  a  mo- 
frnin  rti\  /-onran  ”  of  DO  006  minlrv,  but  Clergymen  are  perpetually  suspended,”  mark  it,  to  find  so  entire  a  conformity  lo  the  ancient  legis-  '®®®t  be  maintained  that  the  resigns ti<«  of  Epi»- 

iroin  Hit  canons  of  Christendom  ;  and  this  is  the  ..  foom  office,  and  vet  are  allowed  to  retain  their  lation  of  the  Church.  copal  jurisdiction  violates  any  es-^ntial  doctrine 

npnraiLiAn  tniiT  \a  tiiArA  «»k«T.n*a  -..r  t:? _ ; _  _  .  ^  .  /•  t.i_:  _ _  _ i _ _•#  mmow 


Ae^fir  Jo.  -  .  iTuui  uiuce,  nuQ  YCl  8 FC  BIIOWCU  u>  rci«iu  meu 

Hiiihnritv  I  . The  ^  dignity.”  Among  the  cases  cited  are 

CanoT  icum."^^on]t  V  P'chler  8  ”  two  of  the  Council  of  Ansera,  two  of  St.  Basil  and 

40  “  Sii^nsinn ’’ h*.  M  t‘*^®®fNice.  This  is  what  he  tells  in  his  Anti- 

cpnsnrA  rtp^ivmo' n  /-to  ***  ecclcsiastical  quities,  and  in  the  case  of  Milesius  it  was  deter- 

nffipp  nr  OF  a  jjjj  mined  that  he  might  retain  the  bare  name  and 

undpr  wKSoh  name  fi  of  Ins  office,  fionor  of  a  Bishop:  and  this  was  under  perpetual 

clpBiaati  >al  ;  J'  lipfi  suspension.  The  history  of  thiscase  is  important, 

dictirin  wK:  1“^!^  and  the  work  in  which  it  is  given  may  serve  to 

“Total  M  ^  »4^*’  * correct  an  error  into  which  people  verv  generally 

^y;^h\ch  fall,  that  the  Council  of  NicVwTs called  solely  to 
from  office  and  from  benefice  to*  put  down  the  heresy  of  Arius.  That  was  one 

ft  -  exoreL"^  ?reat  object,  but  another  just  as  definite  related  to 

unl^  anntlipr  i®<l®5nile  the  very  case  of  this  man,— Milesius.  The  case 

other  sourrPB-  ^  collect^  from  was  this :  In  the  time  ^  tbe  Diocletian  persecu- 

eouivalent  tn  1  proposition  is  jigg.  Milesius,  a  Bishop,  sacrificed  to  idols  to  save 

indifferenPA.'*”  his  life:  and  afterwards  attempted  the  resumption 

Suspension,  when  ii^efinile,  of  his  functbns  as  Bishop.  His  Metropolitan  ad* 


and  subsequently— surprised  as  well  as  gratified, 
to  find  so  entire  a  conformity  to  the  ancient  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Church. 


ment  be  maintained  that  tbe  resignati^  of  Epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction  violates  any  es>«ntial  doctrine 


It*  understood  as  absolute,  total — from  office  and 
from  benefice  alike.” 

The  next  authority  I  shall  quote  is  a  Spanish 
authority.  And  permit  me  here  to  say  that  we 


of  his  functions  as  Bishop.  His  Metropolitan  ad¬ 
ministered  discipline  and,  I  think,  deposed  him. 
The  Council  of  Nice  took  up  the  subject,  and  this 
was  one  grand  object  of  that  council,  which  inflic¬ 
ted  the  sentence  of  perpetual  suspension,  ezpress- 


wpr«  oaGfi.v,i  •  J  L  —  •  . — •*  .  V —  . ;  ‘■"o  senience  oi  perpeiuai  suspeusion,  express- 

»ere  unUy  b,  .  aneer.  mmpUced  I  oould  ,,  ,b„  j,  the^uQctiona  if  hi. 


Before  1  leave  this  subject,  allow  me  to  ask,  ®^  Episcopacy.  It  may  be  inexpedient,  *1  m»y 
why  it  is  so  surprising  lhat  such  a  punishment  ^  wholly  compatible  with  the  responsibility 
should  have  been  provided  ?.^  Is  there  not  a  the  Episcopal  character:  ^t  it  cannot  be  sub¬ 
case  for  which  just  a  remedy  is  indispensable?  Y®r8ive  of  any  fundamental  Epiecopal  principle. 
Is  any  Church  exempt  from  heresy  ?  And  should  The  connection  of  a  Bishop  with  a  particular  di^ 
not  the  punishment  for  heresy  last,  as  long  as  the  “  •  ™®“®'  '“®^®  **V™*®.  regulation, 

heresy  lasts  ?  And  can  we  say,  in  any  case,  that  A?®*"  =  “  Provost  resign^  his  Episcopal 

Ihw  will  end  before  life  end.s?  As  long  as  there  jurisdiction  to  the  Convention  ot  the  Church  in 
is  such  a  crime  cognizable  by  our  courts,  so  long  Slats :  and  the  Convention  had  nothing  to  do 
must  we  have  a  sentence  of  suspension  which  shall  appoint  a  successor,  or  leave  the  diocese 

not  specify  on  its  face,  when  it  shall  terminate.  d®«f*^uf®  ®f  a  Bishop.  His  jurirtictiua  over  the 
You  cannot  help  il  iinleas  you  determine,  (and  Church  in  this  State  then  a»s^,  and  cannot 
such  an  outrage  upon  tlie  practice  of  the  early  resumed  but  by  the  consent  of  the  Convention  to 
Church,  and  upon  humanity,  I  am  sure  no  one  ‘*'|r®?®  **®  rMigned  it,  and  fr^  whom  he  receiv- 
would  advocate,)  unless  you  determine  to  affix  to  Bishop  receives  his  commission,  bis 

this  offence  the  punishment  of  degradation  which  *P‘rttual  functiotw,  from  the  Bishopj  who  conae- 
bears  down  the  offender  forever  beneath  ju  cr®^®  !»'®  ^®  >^®®e*ve*  hw  J®r'»d«5UOT  over 

weight.  If  you  suspend  one  guilty  of  heresy  you  ®  particular  Dioc^  fi^  the  chmee  ot  the  Ckxi- 
give  him  a  chance  to  recant: — but  the  sentence  vention  of  the  (^urch  in  that  D^e«.  Every 
must  last  till  he  does  recant  :-lhat  contingency  ‘hmg  relative  to  Episcopal  jurisdiction  M  a  matter 
may  never  happen  during  life ;  ao  of  necessity  the  ®f  o®*®*®  regulation. 

sentence  must  be  indefidite.  In  these  opinions  1  do  most  heartily  and  cordial* 


this.  Canon  39  of  1832.  Let  me  first  remind  tke  wodd  ;hai  ihirre  is  s  vnesnejr  in  the  Dioerse  of  N.-w  York 

House  th.-it  in  1789  there  was  a  canon  fixing  Kcciesiaa-  But  agitm,  it  niuy  he  said,  if  the^indiTidual  sentenced  be  the 

ticul  punishments  the  same  as  now  ;  and  lhat  in  180S  ‘‘‘«  i."  *  '’”>'*""‘>“■1 

*  *  .  i_  I  i*  1^  -  I  ak^u*  Bishop,  ^ow  1  ni6d  this  Ihusi  The  Ohurch  rscosiii/cs  no 

tc.,  through  a  long  senes  of  legislative  acts  they  other  Btsbops,  besides  the  primary,  exeepi  ansisiHm  and  pro- 
have  uniforin’y  the  same  punialiinenia.  And  now  as  lo  risioiial  Bishops.  Now  here  is  a  Bishop,  and  a  pronaionsl 
degradation  and  deposition,  what  did  our  legislature  Bishop  comes  in.  'Fhe  hi w  prnniis  no  other  except  b^  iiivt. 

do  t  As  the  two  are  not,  as  the  language  shows  pre-  tation  of  the  Diocesan.  Theretbre.  he  must  he  a  r/uast  assis- 

cisely  the  same  thin*,  this  canon,  the  39th.  of  1832,  was  ‘»“‘i  or  not  net  ut  all ;  because,  when  there  is  a  Ih.hop,  no  one 

passed  decUiiBg  that  when  any  ••  degraded  ,  «,u>ther  ol.Kciio.i  ^Ve  are  told  by  the  rere- 

frum  the  Holy  Ministry,  he  is  degraded  tiieretrom  en  rend  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  we  are  here  dealing 

tirely,  not  fro  n  a  higher  lo  a  lower  order  of  tbe  same,  with  sumeihing  penal,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to 

DepiM'.tion,  displacing  all  like  expressions,  arc  the  eoiisirue  it  strictly.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  Uie  force  of 

same  as  dex  adaUon.”  Now  if  deposition,  disphen.  the  urguineni  though  I  Uiiiik  it  consisted  in  u  misapprehen. 

— a  k...  kl  I  I  ...  k.rnr*  all  the  aam«  as  Heuradatinn  ••‘’I-  *•  ‘h*  *‘  *•  Penul  tialutes  are 

ment,  Ac,  hadbe.n  •  ,i,^a  ’  to  be  iulerpreieil  stricil)',  in  defining  what  eonsuiuies  the 

there  would  have  been  no  necessity  lor  this  dtjcisiou.  cnn..  and  m  fix  ng  the  modes  of  proof.  But  who  does  not 

If  they  are  not  the  same, — and  the  fact  that  this  canon  aee  the  diiferenee  between  eonstrunig  penal  statutes  strictly, 

was  passed  shows  lhat  they  were  not, — why  were  they  when  Uie  accused  is  on  his  trial,  aud  relaxing  puinstiment  as 

not!  Because  the  ancient  cinunisu  did  not  gire  the  much  as  poss.b^after  seiitence  has  been  pronounced  r  Till 
*  J  .  .  f,  ,1 .  ._A  K......  (k.  k  Uie  crime  lias  been  establisheil,  we  are  liouml  to  presume  iJie 

same  definitioo  of  Uiem  ;  and  because  the  chnrch  mnoeeni,  and  we  ure  to  proceed  against  him  by  the 

when  it  altered,  esianlished  a  precedent,  and  when  it  .  gmet  coustrucuou  of  the  rules  of  evidence — this  is  ail  right, 
dill  not  alter,  recognised  tbe  ancient  canon  law  ao  of  I  But  when  he  bos  been  convicteil  and  sentenerd,  the  matter 


with  the  purpose  which  Ihe  legislature  had  in  view, — whil* 
the  other  destroys  great  priiM'iples  of  a  Aindiimental  charar. 
ter  111  the  orgaiiiygitioii  under  which  Ihe  law  is  made, — this  first 
is  always  to  be  chosen. — iii  rr$  tuagiM  valmt,  quam  ptrtaU  If 
ol  two  iiiteipretations,  the  effect  of  one  is  to  tear  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  ol  the  other  to  sustain  It,  the  first  is  wrong.  And 
iidw  for  Ihe  application  of  this  principle.  You  have  seen  Ihe 
consequences  which  flow  from  the  interpretation  of  those  who 
hold  lliHt  tliere  is  no  vacancy.  Now  Umk  at  the  olher  side. 
According  lo  the  view  which  I  eiilertain  of  the  canon  law, 
aiwl  of  Ihc  sentence  as  inierpn-ted  by  it,  whal  do  we  have  pre¬ 
sented?  All  that  ought  to  lie ;  all  is  natural  and  all  is  ri^t. 
For,  111  the  first  place,  the  guilty  is  punished,  and  one  ohjeet 
of  making  laws  is  to  punish  guilt:  in  the  next  place,  the  iitno- 
cenl  party — the  Diocese — is  relieved ;  and  it  ought  lo  lie  the 
object  of  all  good  laws  to  protect  ami  relieve  the  iniioeent. 
And  what  has  the  Diocese  done  to  deserve  such  an  interdict? 
And  in  the  third  place,  the  great  principle  of  f-ifnscupacy  is 
upheld  hy  such  an  interpreiatimi.  I  hold  that  we  are  hound 
by  our  allegiance  lo  Ui»  Constitution,  lo  give  such  an  inter- 
|>retatioii  as  will  uphold  that  great,  lhat  esseiiual  principle. 
1*1118  Diocese  may  justly  say  to  those  who  hold  the  opposite, 

*•  You  have  shul  the  door  against  the  eleetion  of  another 
bishop:  you  have  »aid,  in  effect,  that  we  shall  not  have  F^jis- 
copal  services  perfonned  hy  our  proper  bishop.”  This  is 
whal  you  have  done,  and  it  is  not  what  ihe  legialaiiire  meant, 
and  Ii  there  be  aauther  iiilerpretaiion  cunsisient  wiili  the  pre- 
■ervalioii  of  the  iiiiioceni.  you  are  Ijouiid  to  adopt  it.  Now,  if 
you  Mlopi  mine,  you  will  reach  ihul  result;  tberefore  that  is 
the  true  interpretation 

.Now  as  to  the  buinan  principles  of  the  Church  ; — Ihe  fourth 
article  of  the  Consiiiutinii  shows  that  the  Church  cannot  eoii- 
taiH  a  bishop  witliout  a  diocese,  nor  a  diocese  without  a 
bishop.  Now  tins  diocese  must  be  without  a  bishop  so  long 
aa  tiiat  seiuence,  under  that  interpreiation.  stands  unrevoked. 
Coii*e<|nciilly  the  Diocese  is  under  the  worst  of  all  iiiierdicis. 
Without  having  eommilted  the  slightest  offeiu-e.  lint  we  aro 
told  the  Diocese  may  call  upon  the  Bishop  of  un  Mljaceiil  di¬ 
ocese.  and  ihus  preserve  the  principle.  But  it  is  not  a  ques- 
Uon  of  preservinga  mere  abstract  principle;  it  is  a  practical 
thing  ihai  is  wanted — iius  regular,  coiis;ant  service  of  a  Dio¬ 
cesan.  The  Coiistiiution  giM-.s  into  pariiculurs,  and  ta.ks  of 
action — of  the  duty  of  Bishops;  but  we  ran  find  no  satisfac¬ 
tion  niider  its  provisions  until  the  head  of  Ihe  suspended 
Bishop  shall  be  laid  in  Ihe  grave.  I  want  F.piseopacy  here, 
fiir  New  York  ;  New  York  has  a  right  to  it,  and  we  must  not 
take  It  from  her  by  laws  which  were  never  designed  lo  rob 
her  of  il.  Besides,  if  New  York  may  be  thus  cut  up  by  the 
roots,  why  may  nut  other  Uioci-sci  also?  The  principles  in- 
volved  reaches  lo  them  also,  and  thus  wr  shall  have  alt  the 
great  principles  of  Ihe  Chnrch  sapped  and  d>-siroyed. 

Anollier  otnection.  It  may  be  said  that  gcialrmeii  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  have  Kpiacopacy  by  bringing  in  a  Bisliup  from  another 
Diocese,  as  has  been  done  for  the  last  two  years.  What  I 
have  to  say  to  that  is,  iliai  every  proposiiion  to  procure  the 
services  of  a  provisional  llistiop,  ahanduiis  the  whole  of  the 
case.  I  affirm,  and  I  defy  coniradiclion,  lhat  there  can  be  no 
provisional  Bishop  under  Ihc  first  or  the  seroial  section  of  the 
canon  of  1*08,  when  the  Diocese  has  a  Bishop  ui'  its  own,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  invitation  of  Ihe  Bishop  himself,  which  in  this 
ease,  of  course,  is  out  of  tlie  question.  The  first  seeiion  nses 
Ihe  phraso  ‘when  the  Diocese  is  without  a  Uisliop;’  and  Ihe 
second,  the  phrase, '  when  there  is  no  Btshofi  in  the  Diocese  ,’ 
and  I  confess  I  ean  see  no  dillerenee  between  them— between 
the  iweedlestuni  and  the  tweedleslee.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
when  there  is  a  Bishop  in  the  D.ocese,  it  was  never  tnb  iidtid 
lo  call  in  a  provis  ona)  Bishop  at  all,  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to 
presume  ikat  the  same  waa  meant  in  ihe  one  case  as  in  Ihe 
other.  But  on  this  subject  the  canon  read  opens  the  door 
wide  for  exactly  the  case  of  New  York— for  a  Diocese  with 
I  a  Buspeiwled  Bisliop.  Belbre,  the  provision  was  for  a  Dio¬ 
cese  in  which  there  was  no  Bishop  at  ail ;  now  it  is  propoaed 
lomake  it  apply  where  there  is  a  suspended  Bishop — suspeivi- 
ed.  loo,  by  his  own  acL  Where  is  the  neccssiiy  for  that  law 
if  the  practice  which  has  existed  under  the  present  law  bn 
proper  ?  This  is  introduced  tn  legalise  Ihe  very  action  hy 
which  during  the  last  two  years,  the  D.ocese  has  beeti  de¬ 
clared  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  vacant!  1  do  l>elicve, 
and  1  do  assert,  that  the  conduct  of  the.  Bianding  ('onimitten 
furnishes  evideikce  which  speaks  trumpet  tomiued  to  the 
world  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York 

Bot  agum.  it  may  be  said,  if  Ihe^individual  sentenced  be  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  it  is  proper  to  bring  in  a  provisional 
B:shop.  N'ow  I  meet  this  thus :  Tbe  Church  recogni/es  iso 
other  Bishops,  besides  the  primary,  except  asaisiant  and  pro- 
visional  Bishops.  Now  here  is  a  Bishop,  and  a  provisional 
Bishop  comes  in.  'Fhe  Uw  prnniis  no  other  except  hy  iiivt. 
tation  of  the  Diocesan.  Theretbre.  he  must  he  a  quast  assis- 
taut,  or  not  aet  at  all ;  because,  when  there  is  a  liiahop,  no  one 
cornea  in  any  other  cliarM’icr,  unless  he  be  invited. 

But  there  is  another  ofijeciion  ^Ve  are  told  by  ihe  reve¬ 
rend  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  we  are  here  dealing 
with  Sumeihing  penal,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to 
construe  it  strictly.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  Uie  force  of 
the  argument  though  I  thuik  it  consisted  in  a  misapprehen- 
aon.  What  ia  the  rule  of  law  ?  It  la  that  penal  statutes  are 
to  be  interpreted  stricfly,  in  defining  what  eonsuiuies  the 
crime,  and  in  fix  ng  the  modes  of  proof.  But  who  does  not 
see  tbe  difference  hetweeii  eonstrunig  penal  statutes  strictly, 
when  Uie  accused  la  on  his  trial,  and  relaxing  puiustiment  as 
much  as  possible  after  sentence  has  been  pronuuiiced  ?  Till 
Uie  crime  lias  been  establisheil,  we  are  liounii  fo  presume  ilie 


force.  We  may  alter  now  ; — We  may  declare  that  sus. 
pension  shall  mean  thia  tbiog  or  that  thing.  To  be 
sure  we  cannot  alter  the  meaning  which  the  word  had 
when  the  sentence  was  pasted.  But  we  may  give  it 
another  sense  for  the  future,  if  we  choose  so  to  do. 

But  another  idea  has  been  thrown  out.  (I  hope  for  Ihe  in¬ 
dulgence  ol  the  House : — 1  will  gel  along  aa  fast  as  I  can.) 
It  has  been  said  that  the  sentence  is  a  uullity,  because  it 
is  uncertain,  and  because  there  exists  no  revisory  power. 
With  all  poMible  respect.  I  must  wy  that  I  never  saw  a 
more  palpable  pcrilfo  pri/teippii  in  my  life!  A  nallityT 
W'hen  it  has  bMn  proved  iha  it  is  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  canon  law  of  the  ancient  Chnrch,  and  of  our  own 
Church?  Is  il  aow  to  be  pronounced  a  nullity  for  m  un¬ 
certainty, — when  the  very  question  is,  i#  it  uncertain .  I 
eoutend  mat  it  is  as  clear  ana  definite  ns  language  can  make 
it  Yet  it  ia  pronounced  a  nullity ;  and  the  argument  is  de¬ 
duced  that,  being  a  nulbiy,  any  one  may  intarpret  il  aa  be 
pleasea— may  threw  it  lo  Ihe  winds  if  bo  like*  And  it  wm 
even  said  by  one  genUeman.  that  the  Bishop  may  resume  his 
Ainctions  to-morrow!  What,  air,  reaeme  hia  hinctioiss  to¬ 
morrow— whjie  the  teiucnce  ia  in  force  ?  For,  grant  all  that 


But  when  he  bos  been  convicteil  and  sentenced,  the  matter 
assumes  a  new  aapeet.  He  stamls  b<-fore  us  then  as  a  culprit, 
with  no  claims  ot  right  When  be  was  on  trial,  he  had  rghts, 
right  to  counsel,  strict  construction  of  the  evidence  aiul  the 
law,  die  right  to  make  an  arCTmenlin  his  own  defence  before 
tlio  court.  But  after  verdicifouiid  and  sentence  recorded,  llini 
sentence  is  to  be  construed  by  the  plain  import  of  its  terms 
just  like  anything  else,  and  he  must  nut  look  for  relaxation. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  object  nf  the  sentence  is  punish- 
meuL  I  ihiiik.  the  'rue  posiuon  ot'  ihe  late  Hislntp  of  .New 
York  is  generally  overlooked.  Ha  comes  here  as  an  indivi- 
dual  having  no  claim  upon  us,  further  than  we  desire  to  do 
justice  to  aim  and  to  the  church,  tie  can  claim  nothing 
whatever  by  hia  position ;  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  Ihct  lhat  we  are  dealing  with  a  man  on  whom  sentence  haa 
h«en  passwL 

There  are  other  grounds  on  which  I  wish  to  argue  this  point 
•f  vacancy  ;  hut  sa  tha  hour  is  late,  and  I  am  aomewkai  fis- 
ligueil  I  ask  tbe  indulgence  of  an  adjournment  until  to-iaoi* 
fow  murning.  when  I  will  resume  and  finish  whal  I  have  lo 
say,— and  will  tlieu  consider  whal  can  be  daue  for  the  relief 
of  the  Diocese. 

Tbe  House  then  aitjourned  amil  Friday  morning. 
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GENERAli  CONVENTION 
Of  the  Protestant  Episca|];»al  Ohuroh. 

rifTUNTH  DAT. 

Friday^  Ocl.  22,  1847. 

The  House  reeuined  its  proceediuga. 

.^fter  prayers,  oo  motion  of  Judge  Chambers, 
the  me<«age  from  the  House  of  Btahops,  relating^ 
to  a  communication  from  the  historiographer  of 
the  Church  (Rer^  Dr.  Jarvis,)  was  taken  up,  and 
a  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  meet  that 
of  the  House  of  Bishops.  I 

Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Committee  on  Canons,  re- 
ported  several  amendments  of  Canons  which 
wefe  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Rev.  Mr.  CrosweJl  moved  to  take  up  the  mes- ! 
sage  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  relative  to  the  pe>  | 
riod  of  final  adjournment,  but  subsequently  with* 
drew  bis  motion.  I 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mason  snbmitted  a  resolution 
relative  to  certain  changes  of  punctuation  in  the 
Nicene  creed,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  oo  Canons. 

An  invitation  from  Mrs.  Pelby  to  visit  her  ex¬ 
hibition,  was  accepted. 

Da.  HAWas'  SPEBCH  COIfTIinjKD. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  then  resumed  his  remirks. 
After  briefly  recapitulating  the  points  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  bis  argument  presented  on  the  preceding 
evening,  be  proceeded  as  follows:  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  other  points.  There  is  a  third  ground 
on  which,  as  I  believe,  this  diocese  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  actually  vacant  The  ground  that  1  took  is, 
that  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop  himself,  a  vacancy 
de  facto  had  been  created ; — and  jhat  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  de  facto,  it  is  not  only  the  custom 
but  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  to  supply 
it ;  and  farther,  that  this  very  Chuicb  to  which 
we  belong,  has  recognized  that  principle.  It  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  numerous  sentences  are  to  be  met  with,  of 
Bishops  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  dioceses, 
and  sometimes  wrongfully  deprived  of  them,  and 
that  in  all  such  cases,  the  Church  has  looked  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  her  children,  and  those 
who  were  the  members  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Thus  whilst  she,  in  her  anxious  desire  to  do  what 
was  right,  and  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
officers  of  the  Church,  not  laying  a  heavy  hand  I 
needlessly  on  any,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay¬ 
man;  yet  the  claims  of  the  great  body  of  any 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  were  regarded 
by  her  as  paramount  claims,  and  the  Church  al¬ 
ways  so  ruled.  Instances  are  to  be  found  where 
a  Bishop  has  been  driven  from  his  see — driven  ini- 
quitously,  and  where  his  claim  to  his  see  was  un- 
•  questionable;  yet  in  which  the  Church,  impelled 
by  the  strongest  snd  most  stringent  of  all  laws — 
the  law  of  necessity — lias  felt  itself  constrained 
to  put  another  Bishop  in  his  place.  Now  I  say 
that  when  this  vacancy  de  facto  exists,  the  Church 
is  bound  to  provide  for  that  vacancy  if  the  vacan¬ 
cy  is  created  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop  himself.  It 
is  nothing  to  this  part  of  the  argument  to  say 
that  it  may  terminate — that  the  sentence  may  be 
removed,  and  that  therefore  the  Bishop  may  be  re¬ 
stored.  it  may  be,  and  it  may  not  be ;  and  I  ask 
what  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  if  it  should 
chance  that  this  turns  out  one  of  the  may  not  he’s. 

I  ask  is  the  Diocese  of  New  York  to  be  made  to 
suffer?  What  crime  has  the  Diocese  of  New 
York  committed  ?  Why  should  it  be  placed  under 
this  most  odious  interdict?  If  Episcopacy  be 
valued — if  the  services  of  a  Bishop  be  desirable, 
tell  me  what  is  the  crime  of  our  brethren?  Surely 
it  must  have  been  an  aggravated  one— one  written 
in  large  letters  that  it  may  be  read  of  all  men  ? 
What  is  the  offence?  Offence?  Why,  in  affec¬ 
tionate  allegiance— in  fidelity  to  the  gentleman 
who  was  placed  over  them  in  the  episcopate.  I 
know  that  they  deserve  all  commendation  in  times 
past,  for  1  was  one  of  them  and  1  know  what  their 
feelings  were.  Then  they  have  committed  no 
crime  at  all.  And  if  so,  are  the  rights  of  ihou- 
uands  of  our  fellow  Christians  to  be  destroyed  ? 
Are  they  to  be  deprived  of  those  sacraments  and 
ceremonies  and  ordinances  in  which  the  episcopal 
presence  is  indispensable,  for  what?  To  declare 
that  one  is  still  Bishop  who  can  do  nothing  as 
a  Bishop — whose  hands  are  completely  tied  as  a 
Bishop — who  sits  as  he  was  termed  a  man  of 
straw,  that  lie  may  be  an  object  of  what  shall  I 
say  ?  1  will  not  say  either  admiration  or  its  oppo¬ 

site,  but  1  will  say,  an  object  at  least  of  curiosity, 
as  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  to  be  found  iu 
the  Church  of  Christ? 

Am  1  now  presenting  a  position  held  only  by 
the  ancient  Church?  Am  I  to  be  told  that  this 
view  also  is  erroneous,  because  the  ancient  Church 
held  it  ?  It  is  indeed  strange  to  my  ears,  coming 
from  the  quaiter  in  which  I  look  for  intelligent 
Churchmen,  to  hear  that  that  is  to  be  rejected 
which  is  ancient?  A  wise  man  respects  genuine 
antiquity.  I  stated  last  night  that  it  was  a  guide 
to  truth,  therefore  if  1  did  rely  entirely  on  that 
which  was  ancient,  the  question  is  not,  shall  tve 
reject  because  it  occurred  years  ago,  but  is  It 
reasonable  ?  is  it  founded  in  justice?  is  it  founded 
in  right  ?  iu  truth  ?  And  if  it  be,  why  then,  its 
antiquity,  instead  of  being  an  objection,  furnishes 
an  additional  testimony  in  its  favor.  But  such 
have  been  the  necessities  of  the  Church  in  all  ages 
that  this  point  in  its  decisions  is  anything  but  an¬ 
cient.  There  was  a  melancholy  case  occurring 
within  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Church  which 
is  in  point.  That  case  cannot  have  passed  from 
the  memory  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  hear  me. 
;Some  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  excitement 
which  the  case  produced.  It  was  that  of  a  former 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland,  whose  immoralities 
oblig^  him  to  vacate  his  see  that  he  might  save 
his  life.  He  fled.  An  absolute  vacancy  was 
created  in  his  diocese  by  abandonment,  and  was 
put  on  that  ground.  In  that  act  the  diocese  had 
iiO  participation  whatever.  Such  was  the  odium 
excited  by  his  conduct  that  when  that  see  was 
first  offered  to  another  gentleman,  valuable  as  are 
the  livings  in  our  mother  Church,  it  was  declined 
on  the  ground  that  such  was  the  odium  attaching 
to  the  conduct  of  this  Bishop  that  no  respectable 
man  wished  to  link  bis  name  with  the  Diocese  of 
Clogher.  At  length  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  ob¬ 
jection  was  remanded  and  another  Bishop  was 
placed  there,  and  there  he  is  now,  and  where  is  the 
former  Bishop  ?  On  the  continent,  as  I  learn,  a 
deeply  humbled  and  penitent  man,  whom  we  may 
trust  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  as  a  man  forgiven. 
But  the  principle  was  here  established.  And  the 
diocese  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop  himself  was 
placed  in  such  a  condition  that  its  destitution 
called,  from  necessity,  for  interposition,  and  a 
Bishop  was  accordingly  placed  there. 

But  why  need  I  go  tu  the  Church  across  the 
water?  What  have  we  done  ourselves?  We 
have  twice  established  this  identical  position.  I  j 
read  now  from  the  Journals  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  from  1785  to  1814,  page  201.  The  case 
to  which  1  allude  was  one  which  in  a  former  peri¬ 
od  of  the  Church,  excited  so  much  discussion,  that 
many  gentlemen  no  doubt  anticipate  me  in  the  re¬ 
ference  to  it  It  was  the  case  arising  on  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Bishop  Provoost  and  the  election  of 
Bishop  Moore.  In  that  case  I  took  occasion  to  re¬ 
mark  in  passing,  the  Diocese  of  New  York  estab¬ 
lished  for  herself  most  conclusively  the  great 
principle  that  the  juri^'diction  of  the  Bishop  went 
from  the  Diocese — that  they  gianted  it  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  sentiment  read  from  Bishop 
Hobart,  last  evening.  But  it  is  not  with  that  ob¬ 
ject  that  1  introduce  it.  il  introduce  it  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  if  the  exigency  exist — if 
the  case  arises,  rather  than  let  the  whole  mass  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  New  York  suffer,  the 
Diocese  of  New  York  settled  the  principle  that 
such  exigency  justified  the  appointment  and  con¬ 
secration  of  another  Bishop. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bishop  Provoost  sent 
his  resignation  to  the  Convention,and  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  accepted  it — that  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  another  Bishop,  when  Dr.  Benjamin 
Moore  was  duly  elected — that  at  the  next  Gener¬ 
al  Convention  Bishop  Provoost  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  House  of  Bishops,  begging  them  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction — that 
Bishop  While  and  others  expressing  some  doubt, 
not  determining  with  certainty  that  it  was  impo^ 
sible,  but  entertaining  some  doubt  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  then  surrendering  jurisdiction,  yet  pro- 
ci»eded  upon  another  principle  to  prove  the  case. 
The  ground  that  they  took  was,  that  as  they  were 
uncertain  on  this  subject  of  jurisdiction,  and  as 


the  wants  of  New  York  most  be  met,— if  Bishop 
Provoost  by  his  one  act  wouM  not  perferm  them, 
they  would  wave  the  question  of  juriadictioa  asooe 
not  judicially  settled,  and  coosutute  Dr.  Moore 
Assistant  Bishop.  The  letters  of  consecration 
■how  no  such  thing:  but  the  memoirs  of  Bishop 
White  show  that  the  Bishops  were  willing  to  do 
so.  I  will  now  read  from  the  resolution  of  the 
,  House  of  Bishops  in  reference  to  this  case 

Nevertbelesa,  beisg  senaiblc  sf  tbs  preasnt  exi- 
genciea  of  tbeChorch  of  New  York,  Wid  approving  of 
their  waking  proviaioa  for  the  actual  discharge  of  the 
dntiea  of  the  Kpiacepacy,  the  BiSiiopa  of  this  House 
1  are  ready  to  consccralc  to  the  office  of  Bishop  say 
'  person  who  may  be  presented  to  them  with  their  requi* 

1  Mte  testimoniala  ”  Jtc. 

Thus,  the  House  of  Bishops  established  oonclu- 
t  sively,  that  “  the  exigencies  of  the  Church”  were 
I  a  Baffierent  motive  fi>r  cooreiting  the  new  Bishop 
in  a  case  a  here  the  former  Bi:<bop,  from  aoy 
Muse,  any  act  of  his  own,  obstinacy,  if  you  please, 
infirmity,  if  you  please,  abandonment,  if  you  please, 
refused  to  grant  to  the  great  body  of  Uie  Church, 
what  waa  essential.  They  did  declare  that  they 
were  ready  to  consecrate  a  Bishop.  And  they  did 
consecrate  the  new  BUhop.  Twelve  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  gcntlentan  who  had  resigned  his  juris¬ 
diction  presented  himself  with  a  claim  to  be  re¬ 
stored,  and  grounded  his  claim  upon  the  doubt  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  brother  bishops ;  and  then  what  said 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  ?  What,  I  trust,  every  i 
diocese  in  our  Union  will  say,  in  the  preservation  ! 
of  its  own  independent  character.  They  said  that 
“New  York,  and  New  York  alone,  had  the  right 
to  take  your  resignation,  because  you  got  it  from  , 
us,  and  us  alone.  New  York,  therefore,  cares  not 
what  any  body  says ; — with  all  possible  respect  to 
the  bishops,  New  York  feels  that  this  is  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  her  prerogatives — still  she  alone,  has  the 
pow’er  to  say  whether  you  did  resign,  and  whether 
she  accept^  your  resignation.  She  alone  has  a 
right  to  say  whether  another  should  be  put  in  your 
place.  She  did  so  decide ;  and  the  bi^ops  have 
consecrated  another  in  your  place.  We  have  pro- 
i  claimed  to  the  world,  that  you  have  no  authority 
over  08 — that  we  recognize  no  one  act  that  you 
perform ;  but  that  the  Right  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore 
is  our  diocesan,  to  whom  we  have  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  allegiance.  He  is  entitled  to  our  loyalty  ; — as 
churchmen,  he  shall  have  it.”  And  the  whole 
Church  in  New  York  and  out  of  it,  was  constrain¬ 
ed  to  act  on  that  decision.  I  mention  that  as  a 
case  of  a  vacancy  de  facto  by  the  Bishop,  which 
vacancy  it  was  resolv^,  should  be  filled  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  was  another  case  of 
later  occurrence,  and  quite  as  reasonable,  perhaps 
as  that  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded.  The 
resignation  occurred  in  1831 — the  decision  in 
18S*X  Bishop  Chase  deemed  it  his  duty,  fur  cau¬ 
ses  not  now  necessary  to  inve-itigate,  to  resign  the 
episcopate  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohia  The  Diocese, 
by  a  committee,  entreated  him  to  continue  in  of¬ 
fice.  But  the  Bishop  persisted  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  resign  ;  and  after  all  negotiation  had  failed, 
hiB  resignatiun  was  accepted  by  the  Diocese  of 
Ohio,  and  an  election  was  made  of  the  present 
diocesan.  The  case  came  up  to  this  House.  I 
remember  il  was  in  this  very  building  that  that 
Convention  met.  A  variety  of  arguments  was 
presented  in  the  case.  No  question  that  has 
ari.>en  in  our  Church  can  draw  forth  more  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  I  will  add  more  of  talent,  than  were  ex¬ 
hibited  on  that  occasion.  The  difficulties  in  the 
minds  of  many,  were  connected  with  the  subject 
of  jurisdiction.  But  what  did  the  house  finally 
do?  As  we  all  know  the  testimonials  of  the 
Bishop-elect  were  sound,  and  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ohio.  On  what  ground  did  the  House 
act  in  that  case?  I  shall  show  those  grounds;  and 
the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I  occupy  a  little  time 
in  duing  so.  In  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  re¬ 
port  Has  made  on  the  10th  of  October,  1832,  and 
was  signed  by  our  venerable  father  in  the  Episco¬ 
pate — Bishop  White,  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee.  Tliat  report  contained  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolvtd,  Thai  the  Riffht  Rev.  Philander  Chaae,  by  his  tet¬ 
ter  ot'  resignation,  addressed  to  the  Ohio  Convention,  and  by 
his  removal  from  that  stale  to  the  territory  of  Michigan,  has 
elfectiially  removed  and  vacated  his  Kpiscopal  oharge  of  the 
D.ocese  of  Ohio,  and  that  the  Episcopacy  of  the  said  Diocese 
was  in  fact  vacant,  previous  to  the  5th  of  Sepiemtier,  tS32. 

That  was  the  first  action.  Then  there  was  a  majority  re¬ 
port  signed  by  the  Rt.  llev.  Dr.  DeL4incey  now, then  the  Rev. 
W.  U.  DeLancey,  which  also  recognir.ed  the  principle,  but 
wholly  objected  to  its  immediate  application.  They  said  in 
the  resoluiion,  ^‘that  as  the  Diocese  of  Ohio  has  been  without 
Episcopal  services  since  ^pL  Sth,  IKri,  and  is  at  present 
destitute  of  the  same,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that 
unless  waiting  differences,  &c.,  be  settled  before  the  1st  of 
May  next,  the  Standing Cominitiees  of  the  different  Dioceses, 
ought  to  sanction  the  election  of  any  qualified  clergyman  who 
may  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio 
alter  ihat  date.” 

“  Both  parts  of  the  Convention  then,  recognired  the  princi¬ 
ple.  Certain  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  House  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbs,  delegate  for  South  Carolina,  to  the  effect 
that ‘‘Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase  having  relinquished  and 
abaiidoiied  the  Episcopal  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  said  state,  this  House  does  consider  the  Episco¬ 
pate  of  Ohio  as  vacant.  And  whereat,  the  Dioceseof  Ohio  hav¬ 
ing  by  the  dtrdietion  of  the  said  Bishop,  and  whereas  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  welfare  of  the  Church  r^uires 
that  the  state  of  Ohio  should  not  continue  longer  destitute  of 
the  services  of,a  Bishop,  therefore, 

Resolved,  Th'at  this  House  will  now  proceed  to  consider 
and  sign  the  testimonials  in  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Mcllvaine  as  Bishop  of  Ohio,  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  House  by  any 
proceeding  on  this  occasion  to  sanction  the  principle  that  a 
Bishop  can  resign  of  his  own  will,  with  or  without  the  con¬ 
tent  of  his  Diocese.” 

These  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  House 
of  Bishops  therefore  proceeded  to  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  as  Bishop  of  Ohio, 
and  in  this  Resolution  they  referred  to  the  passage 
of  a  canon  providing  that  Bishops  should  not  resign 
except  by  passing  an  ordeal  bo  difficult  as  almost 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  resignation. 

I  hold  therefore  that  so  far  as  this  principle  is 
concerned,  we  have  decisions  from  abroad— decis¬ 
ions  in  early  times — decisions  in  modern  times — 
decisions  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York  itself — de¬ 
cision  of  the  House — that  the  principle  is  a  sound 
one.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
presenting  my  proposition  I  insisted  that  the  Dio¬ 
cese  was  de  facto  vacant  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop 
himself.  If  the  Diocese  of  New  York  had  any  in¬ 
strumentality  in  preventing  him  from  the  exercise 
of  Episcopal  functions,  instead  of  saying  that  it 
was  de  facto  vacant,  I  should  say  that  it  was 
vacant  neither  de  facto  nor  de  jure,  and  that  the 
Diocese  of  New  York  deserved  the  severest  repre¬ 
hension  which  the  canons  could  bestow. — But 
when  it  is  his  own  act — when  his  own  conduct 
has  produced  it — I  do  say  that  the  Diocese  of  New 
York  is  entitled  in  all  justice  to  more  consideration 
than  the  offending  Bishop,  who  by  his  own  act  has 
brought  them  under  such  a  temporary  interdict 
Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  my  position  by  dedu¬ 
cing  an  analogy  from  a  celebrated  case  in  civil 
history. 

The  House  was  familiar  with  the  fact,  that 
when  the  civil  revolution  took  place  in  England 
in  1188,  James,  the  reigning  monarch,  abdicated 
the  throne  and  left  the  kingdom  without  a  king. 
Now,  monarchy  being  the  form  of  government  of 
Great  Britain,  a  king  was  an  essential  feature  in 
the  perservation  of  that  government.  Without  a 
king,  England  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy.  And 
what  was  done?  Why  the  states  of  the  realm  in 
Parliament  assembled,  called  on  William  of 
Orange,  who  had  married  James'  daughter,  and 
I  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  England,  with  full 
power  and  authority  as  King  of  England,  and 
the  only  title  he  ever  had,  and  a  belter  one  he 
could  not  have  had,  was  an  act  of  Parliament 
No  blood  put  him  there.  He  was  pot  there  by 
the  will  of  the  people  of  England,  because  they 
fell  back  upon  the  first  great  principles  of  all 
government  They  fell  back  upon  those  laws 
which  necessity  had  e.stablished,  and  they  saw 
before  them  the  alternative,  either  to  cease  to 
be  a  monarchy,  or  to  have  a  king. — They  said — 
we  do  not  wish  to  cease  to  be  a  monarchy,  and 
therefore  let  the  highest  power  known  in  the 
realm,  call  in  a  king. 

Now,  this  is  a  sound  principle.  It  is  applicable 
to  the  present  king  of  the  French.  He  was  put 
upon  the  throne  in  the  same  manner.  And  now 
what  would  I  deduce  from  these  cases?  Why 
this:  that  if  in  human  government  of  the  earth  — 
earth,  for  kings  and  their  subjects  alike,  crumble 
into  dust  and  become  food  for  worms — if  for  the 
preservation  of  the  great  principles  of  human  gov¬ 
ernment,  men  fiiil  back  in  their  necessities  upon 
the  stern  rule,  and  act  upon  it,  a  fortiori,  in  a 
kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  the  ruler  of 
which,  for  the  being,  we  hold  to  be  higher  than 
any  king,  because  he  is  invested  more  solemnly 
with  far  more  sacred  functions,  the  right  existed 
in  a  still  stronger  degree.  I  think  the  analogy  is 
a  strong  one  in  support  of  ray  position. 

I  BOW  past  to  another  ground  on  which  it  will  not 


b«  aocoMrj  for  me  to  dwell  long,  as  H  waooceopisd  inectios  with  that  aeetker  previaoa  is  made,  that  we 
^  my  hoaorable  friesd  from  Virgisia  yeoterday. —  |  shall  open  il«e  door  wide  ooough  fer  tko  inirodscti"* 
'Ais  IS  the  comraoB  sense  vieer  of  the  setijrct,  as  he  I  of  *  pruvuionai  episcopnte.  i  object  in  iota  to  thst 
wss  pleased  to  term  it,  resting  npon  obvioms  snd  j  principle.  Tlie  provisional  episcopate  was  made  not 
known  pnnetples  of  common  law.  And  here  I  woeld  !  I®  aostain  a  coav  cted  Bishop  in  his  place  nntil  years  of  ^ 
very  briefly  advert  for  a  momect  to  a  remark  of  my  j  penitence  might  restore  him  to  confidence  snd  to  fes 
honorable  aod  most  esteemed  friend  from  Maryland  office;  bet  it  waa  made  to  aopply  tbe  exigency  of^  ; 
that  be  thonght  tbe  applicatioa  of  tbe  principles  of  '  diocese  for  n  t:me  and  a  time  only.  Tbe  law  declnred 
common  law  waa  not  desirable  in  decistona  of  the  j  that  in  no  case  eoald  a  Convention  or  Standing  Com. 
Cbnrch.  1  and  ho  k  low  that  aago  of  the  law  wbe  |  BtUee  call  in  a  Bishop  but  in  an  exigency  that  deter-  i 
wrote — “The  wisdom  of  the  law  exceedeth  the  vris.  ;  mines  almost  with  the  act  itself;  and oa  tbe  other  haad 
dom  of  any  man.”  I  hold  that  in  tbe  common  law  j  snthorixed  tbe  Coavcatioa  of  tbe  Diocese  to  make  ar- 
there  are  a  mnitJtade  of  principles  so  ebvioesly  foend- I  rangements  w hick  gave  to  thia  individnal  DioccMn 
ed  upoa  right  reaaoa,  clear  jeatice  aod  common  sense  ^  powers  while  he  remained.  But  we  now  find  a  third  . 
that  they  are  vainible  princtplea  whether  they  be  am-  .  provisioa  proposed,  sad  wbst  is  it?  To  open  a  door  ; 
bodied  in  that  code  or  in  another.  It  matters  not  through  whicn  a  convicted  Bishop  might  enter — where- 


tanL  The  Bisliop  is  inhibited  froei  tbe  exercise 
of  onv  of  his  functions.  He  can  do  nothing.  So 


They  were  expounding  the  law.  They  weretoii^ 
to  the  report  ot  their  upioioO'<,  not  to  the  jiid^rn,.nf 


in  effect  the  Diocesan.  In  eaae  of  resioralKMi  of  the  court.  Lanyers  had  their  books -.sr  rer. 
oJ'  the  suspended  Bishop,  what  becomes  of  the  as-  of  authority.  The  judges,  on  that  ocr«.i  ^ 
sistant?  He  is  at  once  degraded,  at  d  is  virtually  decide  between  suspension  and  depc^itiua.  l| 
punished  for  his  fidelity  in  doing  his  duly.  Is  Utis  ^i^as  a  suspension  indefinite  in  one  sv'nse,  as  r*'- 
reasooable?  What  gentleman  would  wish  to  ac-  garded  limits  of  terra,  but  it  did  not  follow  u 
cept  the  office  oo  such  condition  ?  perpetual.  But  it  waa  not  indefinite  in  the  > 

Again,  suppiM  the  aasisiant  ahooM  happen  to  he  of  the  gentleman.  But  the  question  ■«.  was  ih® 
like  the  principal.  Suppoee  it  should  turn  out  diocese  so  vacant  that  they  could  fill  it  with  ^ 
“  like  master,  like  mao,”  and  that  the  assistant  is  proper  diooesan  ?  That  it  was  a  temporary  vi- 
suspended.  Are  you  going  to  call  in  another  as-  ojmey,  was  another  matter, 
sistant  who  is  to  assume  the  duties^©  kac  vice.  Popularly  speaking,  the  suspension  might  be 
and  to  be  degraded,  being  the  deputy  of  a  deputy?  called  indefinite.  But  in  a  technical  sense,  it 
Is  this  what  you  ire  going  to  do  with  the  Episcopal  was  definite.  Here  was  a  limit  not  fixe^l,  but 
o&ite  ?  Oh !  this  would  be  Apostolical  succeesion  !  event  appointed  at  which  it  was  to  toriiiiQtt>>, 
There  is  but  one  thing  left,  and  if  that  wont  do,  event  to  a  great  extent  under  the  cootr>i 


not  of  authority.  The  judges,  on  that  ocr«.i 
did  decide  between  suspension  and  deposit K>a.  |t 
was  a  suspension  indefinite  in  one  sv-nse,  x*'- 
garded  limits  of  term,  but  it  did  not  follow  it 
perpetual.  But  it  was  not  indefinite  in  the  > 
of  the  gentleman.  But  the  question  wm  the 


nouied  la  that  code  or  ia  another.  It  matters  set  through  which  a  convicted  Bishop  might  enter — where- 
wbere  we  fiad  them,  for  common  aenae  is  not  eon*  to  be  who  has  sabjected  himself  to  the  cenanrea  of  the 
fined  to  any  perslicis  of  latitnde ;  belowga  to  no  par.  j  Cnarch,  and  is  lyiag  under  a  sentence  of  tbe  Chorc^ 
ticnlar  profeseion,  and  ia  valaatHe  wheresoever  net  >  shall  be  kept  ia  that  eoaditioa  by  providiuy  by  tbie 
with.  I  caBBot  therefore  anbaciibe  to  the  idea  tkat  caaon  for  the  iatroduction  of  some  one  who,  as  it  were, 
we  mey  eot  get  light  evee  o«  this  sehject  from  tbe  sbmll  keep  tbe  piece  vrarm  fer  bim,  eetil  by  tbe  iwlcr- 
doctrines  of  the  common  law,  and  if  I  were  to  famish  veatioa  of  the  first,  be  shall  slide  to  his  funner  posi- 
a  practical  illustration  that  woeld  most  effecteally  con-  j  tion.  I  protest  against  it.  I  do  nM  say  that  it  was  in 
tradict  the  view  eetertaiaed  by  my  excellent  fnend  th©  minds  of  the  Committee.  Wo— ne.  1  respect  them 
from  Maiyland  (Mr.  Evans.)  I  woeld  turn  with  pride  I  too  much  to  say  that,  bnt  1  say  that  meat  be  its  precti- 
aod  poiatto  that  gsetleman  himself. — Here  is  an  illas-  I  cal  working,  and  tbeiefore  I  say  it  is  daagerous.  I  do 


tration  of  tbe  fact  that  commoe  law  well  noderatood, 
united  with  principles  of  piety  may  be  made  most 


not  even  aay  that  in  this  particular  case  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  that  end,  bnt  I  spoke  of  its  daagnr  ia 


advantageoes  in  the  diacassion  of  some  principles  of  i  geoeml.  Tkvt  it  ia  not  a  remedy  for  New  York  1  am 

present  interest  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  Chnreh.  |  very,  very  certain.  _  _ ^ 

My  learned  friend  from  Virginia  took  up  a  ease  ia  '  Wkal  remedy  then  can  we  provide  t  Tbe  gentleman  inw  Bothimr 
common  law  aad  commeated  on  it,  which  gave  birth  from  New  York  has  prepared  a  remedy  in  tbe  proposi-  .  » 

to  the  obeervaiien  of  my  friend  from  Maryland,  tion  submitted  yesterday.  His  remedy  is  this ;  first,  .iT-- 

I  shall  not  follow  tbe  geatieman  from  Virginia  ia  that  all  aenlencea  of  auapension  of  a  Bishop  aball  ter-  “  ”  * 

taking  a  case,  but  I  take  the  great  principle,  which,  I  uHnate  at  a  particular  time.  To  Una,  ia  itself  eon- 
whether  it  be  found  written  in  the  books  ta  totidem  '  sidered,  1  Have  many  objectioaa.  1  staled  yesterday  a 
verbis,  or  sot,  is  a  principle  too  plain — loo  clear  to  be  '  case  in  which  it  woeld  be  utterly  impossible  to  estab- 
coatrovert^,  and  is  indeed,  perhaps,  amoagat  those  -  I>*h  thia  priaciple.  1  put  tbe  case  of  iteresy.  How  can 
principles  which  are  ao  plain  as  to  be  axiomatic,  and  Jon  aay  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  five  years  the  aen- 
therefore  not  always  to  be  found  in  tbe  bMka.  tence  can  in  that  case  terminate  T  la  there  any  aecu- 
No  man  expects  to  ond  in  a  treatise  on  mathematics  f>ty  that  in  that  time  the  convicted  individeal  shall 
that  two  aad  two  make  four.  You  must  assume  some-  cease  to  be  a  heretic  ?  None  at  all.  Therefore  any 
thing  as  tbe  basis  of  a  science.  1  tnm  then  to  tbe  >ucb  provision  ia  out  of  the  qeeatien.  But  1  aak  nii 

common  sense  view  of  this  subject  aad  I  aaked  what  bonof  The  geaUeman  himself  said  that  were  tbe 

it  an  **  office  ?**  Tbe  word  as  all  who  hear  me  knew  question  proposed  to  him  he  would  say  that  he  did  not 
is  derived  from  tbe  Latin,  and  in  tbe  strickest  aenae  of  deem  it  expedient  to  restore  thia  individual.  Am  I 
its  origin,  it  means  “  duty.” — “  Dnty'*  and  “  office,”  wrong  ? 

are  t^refore  co-relative  terms.  “Office”  impliea  Rev.  Dr.  Forbt*8 — What  I  said  is  this — and  I  do 


thin  Hottoo  bon  aoUiiBg  that  it  cno  da  A  dioconan 
is  tbe  true  remedv,  and  in  that  I  am  borne  out  by 
tlie  anthorittes.  Thai  »  the  permarvent  rem^y 
which  the  Special  Committee  ot  the  New  York 
Convention  of  proposed. 

1  have  DOW  finished  what  I  have  to  say  hy  way 
of  argument.  A  very  few  moments  I  trust  will 


o?  the  suspended  party.  If  then  the  sentence 
was  not  deponilion,  what  was  it !  Not  the  atov 
lute  stispensioR  he  spoke  of  as  existing  m  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  thus  the  party  had 
rights  which  could  not  be  violated.  He  douK«,ti 
whether  suspension  was  known  to  the  iurly 
Church.  It  was  derived  from  tbe  lAtin,  not  tiii> 


be  allowed  me  by  the  House  while  I  say,  in  the  Greek.  It  came  from  Rome.  They  had  b-vn 
first  place,  that  I  hope  I  will  be  understood  os  do-  Melitius  was  suspended.  Did  the  Couii- 

ing  nothing  more  than  lighting  my  little  iatnp and  gjj  of  ^ice  say  so?  Not  at  all.  [Here  the 
bolding  it  up  amid  the  daikness  around  me,  if  per-  learned  irentleman  Quoted  from  the  Synoilal  leiii'i 


boMing  it  up  amid  the  daikness  around  me,  if  per¬ 
chance  through  the  feeble  glimmer  of  its  beam,  it 
may  shed  some  illumination  on  a  subject  certainly 
obeenre.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  say,  that  while 
very  confident  in  tbe  opinions  whi^  I  have  ex- 


told  that  Melitius  was  suspended.  Did  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice  say  so?  Not  at  all.  [Here  the 
learned  gentleman  quoted  from  the  Synoiial  letter 
in  the  caoe  of  Melitiuo,  for  the  purpose  of  sus¬ 
taining  his  position.]  They  found  there  that  Me- 
litiua  was  not  suspeixled.  VV'hat  was  the  amount 
then  of  that  argument?  Rmgham  said  that  the 


vciy  wiiuucui  IU  MIC  uyiiiiuiia  wiiicn  i  nave  ca-  argument?  tfmgnam  said  that  the 

pounded  here.  I  am  equally  confident  that  I  am  a  i  decision  of  the  Council  of  Nice  amounted  to  sns. 
poor,  fallible  mortal.  I  may  be  wrong.  With  the  j  pension.  But  where  was  the  evidence  of  Dial » 
best  intentions  a  man  may  foil  into  error,  but  God  j  h.roniond  called  it  deposition.  But  look  at  the 


Rev.  Dr.  Forbes — What  I  said  is  this — and  I  do 
“duty.”  Discharge  of  duty  resulU  from  exercise  of  not  rise  now  to  fritter  away  one  single  jot  or  tittle 

‘It*’*  ^ord  or  sentiment  which  I  have  hereto- 

the  omce  or  a  Biabop  has  the  axoluaive  right  witkin  ^  • _  ,  .  „  ,, _ _ _ _ 

ceruin  limits  of  performiag  cerUia  duUoa,  no  man  expr^  in  this  House;  these  sentiments 

caa  lawfully  interefere  with  him  ;  a  part,  therefore,  ot  deliberately  fijrmed,  have  been  consistently 

hiM  office  would  be  implied  in  the  definition  that  it  en-  acted  npon,  and  they  will  be  pertinaciously  ad- 
forced  upon  him  exclusively  the  right  to  perform  cer.  hered  to — what  I  have  assert^  is,  that  in  my 
tain  duiiea.  It  ia  privilege.  Now  e  converse  if  this  judgment  the  resumption  of  his  duties  by  the 

ceruin  apecific  dutie.  I.  nece.ijary.  York  at  this  present  time,  is  not  in 

part  of  cxciumTe  ownership  of  tbst  office,  U  follows  ..  ..  g«r*ii  n  r 

that  be  who  cannot  perfori  tbe  duties  ia  out  of  the  ®  desirable  thing.  Will  you  allow  me  a  few 

office.  It  is  as  clear  to  my  mind— I  may  be  wrong—  words  more  ?  [Dr.  Hawks  bowed  in  acquies- 
but  to  me  it  is  aa  clear  aa  the  aun  at  noon-day,  if '*  of.  cence.]  But  I  do  think  and  believe  that  when 
fice”  confers  the  excluaive  right  as  it  does  in  the  case  compared  with  the  Other  alternative  presented  to 
of  a  Bishop  to  perform  certain  duties  created  by  it,  namelv.  that  of  violating  settled  nrinci- 


that  be  who  cannot  perfori  tbe  duties  ia  out  of  the  ®  desirable  thing.  Will  you  allow  me  a  few 

office.  It  is  aa  clear  to  my  mind— I  may  be  wrong—  words  more  ?  [Dr.  Hawks  bowed  in  acquies- 
but  to  me  it  is  aa  clear  as  the  aun  at  noon-day,  if '*  of.  cence.]  But  I  do  think  and  believe  that  when 
fice”  confers  the  excluaive  right  as  it  does  in  the  case  compared  with  the  Other  alternative  presented  to 
of  a  Bishop  to  perforin  certain  duties  created  by  it,  .^ind,  namely,  that  of  violating  settled  princi- 
the  act  of  the  Bishop  himself  removes  him  tpso  tUcto  i  f  ,  _  j  ..j  ^  « 

from  the  office.  1  can  not  now  aay  whether  thV re.  ,  J®**'®®’  ^  » 

nioval  ia  tcmpcirarj  or  pertnanent,  but  I  aay  it  docs  i  ^f,  in  convertinff  the  8PnlPnC6  Of 

create  a  removal  out  of  the  office.  Undeniably  doea  \  suspension  into  Ofie  of  degradation,  then  I  say, 
it,  for  “  office”  and  “  duty”  are  co-relaiive  terms.  that  the  evil  of  violating  such  sellleil  principles  of 
I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  and  of  justice  would,  in  my  mind,  be  a  far 

Ik  conclusion  greater  evil  than  any  which  could  result  from  the 

that  the  Diocese  IB  vacant  on  the  ground,  a'l-  j  .•  r  .u  -  *  _ 

First,  that  the  canon  law  i.  the  guide  to  the  inter-  '"®'^  rwumption  ^  hiS  duties;  tor  in  that  ca^, 
prpiation  of  our  Canon  and  that  thai  rule  thews  that  it  evil  would  die  with  the  fnan  \  in  iho  other 

i  vacant.  j  case,  the  evil  would  go  on  from  generation  to 

Secondly,  that  it  is  vacant  under  ■  fair  and  proper  I  generation.  I  know  no  act,  sir,  which  is  more 


is  my  witness,  I  have  endeavored  to  see  the  matter 
properly  and  truly,  and  os  such  to  lay  it  before  the 
House.  If  the  rtouse  do  not  concur  with  me,  I 
have  not  hing  to  say.  I  shall  acquiesce  with  entire 
satislaction  in  their  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  in  the  action  founded  on  that  opiniou.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  with  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  I 
shall  think  it  possible  that  wiser  and  better  men 
have  seen  the  thing  in  a  clearer  light  than  I  have 
seen  it  But  in  my  soul  do  I  believe,  there  is  but 
one  principle  on  which  you  can  settle  this  case 
truly,  and  that  is  that  the  Diocese  of  New  York  is 
vacant,  aod  if  it  be,  1  prav  that  no  prejudice  may 
prompt  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  this  feature,  and 
placing  our  feet  upon  the  shifting  quick>sands  of 


sentence  itself,  and  it  was  plain  enough  that  it 
was  not  suspension.  What  sort  of  authority  had 
the  reverend  gentleman  cited  ?  They  were  text 
books.  He  accused  him  of  no  unfairness.  But 
let  any  man  be  allowed  to  make  citations  from 
law  books,  he  must  of  necessity  fall  short  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  the  writers.  They  had  nt>t 
context.  All  know  how  definitions  were  affecieil 
by  the  context.  Yet,  in  this  case,  they  were, 
from  such  partial  evidence,  called  on  to  set  asMo 
their  own  decisions,  and  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
As  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  Rev.  gentlcniiin  had 
.»aid  a  great  deal  and  exhibiteti  great  power  of 
feeling.  He  agreed  that  the  assent  of  the  petqilo 


prompt  us  to  turn  ourbacitB  upon  this  toaiore,  ano  feeing.  He  agreed  that  the  assent  of  the  people 
placing  our  feet  upon  the  shifting  quick-sands  of  indispensable  to  jurisdiction.  But  Jewell 

expedients,  remove  them  from  the  solid  rock  of  ^eld  that  consecration  gave  jurisdiction.  It  was 
principle.  We  are  no  longer  in  safety  unless  we  of  England,  as  the  represimta- 


abide  by  principle,  and  follow  truth  wherever  she 
leads.  There  is  nothing  that  is  michangeuble  on 
this  earth  but  truth  ;  and  the  rea.son  why  truth  is 
unchangeable  is  because  God  himself  is  nothing 
but  eternal  truth. 

If  the  law  ssith  this,  I  call  upon  gentlemen, 
clerical  and  lay,  to  relinquish  their  prejudices  and 


live  of  the  laity,  gave  jurisdiction.  Not  at  all. 
He  gave  jurisdiction  as  the  repnwentativo  of  the 
Pope.  The  juriitdiction  of  the  sees  was  given 
by  consecration.  Would  any  one  undertake  to 
say,  that  before  consecration  there  was  any  juris¬ 
diction  1  Thecaseof  translaiion  waa  an  except  H>n 
which  proved  the  rule.  Htd  the  Ilisliop  of  Wi>- 


interprctation  of  tbe  Constitution  in  aupporl  of  the 
great  principle  of  epiacupacjr ; 

Thirdly,  that  it  it  vacant  de  facto  ;  and 
Fourthly,  that  ia  vacant  on  the  ground  of  common 
sense. 

Now  let  me  consider  the  objections  which  1  htve 


I  likely  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  every  man  in  our 
i  communion — and  these  minds  by  no  means  the 
least  earnest,  the  least  intelligent,  the  least  zeal- 
ous — in  the  very  stability  of  the  Church  itself. 
Ifi  indeed,  that  will  be  perpetrated,  then  we  are 


heard  made,  and  which  are  entitled  to  moat  respectful  I  doomed  to  run  the  course  of  all  the  sects,  and  |  with  the  administration  of  human  justice,  know 


be  willing  to  declare  that  thus  the  law  has  said.  (^,n,4jn  guy  jurisdiction  till  the  day  befiiro  yesier- 
If  they  conclude  that  I  have  not  interpreted  the  jurisuliction  1  Who 

law  correctly,  be  i I  so.  But  if  I  have,  may  I  not  gave  it  to  him  except  the  Bishops  who  eh*cii‘d 
hope  that  the  convictions  of  those  who  so  believe,  consecrated  him  !  So  with  the  Bishop  „f 

will  be  earned  out  into  action,  despite  their  per-  Michigan.  So  with  the  Bishop  of  the  North 
snnal  feelings  and  that  they  stand  upon  the  etcr-  Western  Territory.  What  did  all  Ihat  mean  • 
nal,  imtiHjveable  foundation  ot  an  adherence  to  Why,  that  juiiwliciion  was  given  by  consecration. 

Coulrl  the  gentleman  point  out  ariy  ease  in  the 
We  are  not  safe  one  moment  after  we  consent  to  Church  of  England  in  which  any  Bi.^htip  h.ad  jn- 
abandon  law.  ^  I  hose  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  risdiclion  till  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  ot  Canter- 


rindictiun  till  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  ot  Canter¬ 
bury  ?  The  case  of  Illinois  was  a  peculiar  cise. 


coavideratioii.  One  objecUnn  ia  ao  natural  that  we  ■  j,gve  everv  question  in  the  Church  settled  by  the  advantage  of  such  an  adherence  to  [  jt  ^  p^rt  of  the  Church  Catholic,  hut  had  m 

loravnalaav  at  KAxanwa*  at  at  atvalrAa  t  Kas  tninxIrxF:  m  ^  ^  1 _  A _ IffJ _ Wa _ <  * 


car. nut  wonder  at  hearing  il.  for  it  .trike,  the  mind  of  j  without  I  trust  I  am  now  under- 

every  man  who  does  not  examine  the  subject  tecbui.  |  i 


every  man  who  does  not  examine  the  subject  tecbui* 
cally.  If  auapension  in  its  operation  may  he  made  to 
work  the  same  effects  aa  degradation,  it  is  objected. 


that  the  term  degradation  should  not  be  continued.—  gentleman’s  explanation. 


Dr.  Hawks.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 


To  that  1  now  wish  to  speak.  There  are  several  rea- 
aons  why  the  term  should  be  continued.  I  speak  with 
diffideuce,  but  I  ahall  state  why  my  mind  has  reached 
that  conclusion.  It  is  obvious,  under  tbe  view  which  I 
have  taken  of  the  canon  of  suspension,  that  there  may 
bo  a  suspension  limited  in  express  terms  to  a  given 
time.  It  may  be  a  proper  punishment — nay,  the  only 


Dr.  Forbes.  I  um  greatly  indebted  to  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  gentleman.  [Here  a  few  sentences 
were  lost  to  the  Reporter.]  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  I  should  slate  that  the  opinion  I  expressed 
yesterday,  was  wholly  my  own.  I  did  not  speak 
Ibr  any  one  but  myself,  and  I  claim  for  the  senti- 


punishment  in  certain  caaet.  There  ia  a  large  class  of  nient  more  sympathy  and  respect,  than  I  have  yet 
cases  in  which  suspension  does  not  work  the  effect  of  received 


degradation,  and  hence  the  distinction — hence  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  two  terms  to  designate  the  two  grades  of 
punishment.  1  did  not  say  that  suspension  necessarily 
implied  all  the  coiiseqiieucea  of  degradation,  nor  do  I 
■ay  ao  new.  Ate  gentlemen  aware  ofall  the  consequen. 


Dr.  Hawks.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  explanation ;  and  that  it  is  in  my 
power  by  any  act  of  courtesy  which  I  would  not 
withhold  from  any  gentleman,  and  particularly  the 


cet  resulting  from  degradation  and  partial  suspension  ?  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  the  relations  in 
Do  they  auppose  the  case  proven  in  all  things  to  be  tto  vs  fiich  we  sustain  in  this  debate,  to  give  him  an 

^pp-Ttani.,  of  expkin.ng  what  hejaid-what  he 
corum;  and  1»  t  me  tell  you  that  in  some  cases  degra-  meant-— lor  whom  he  was  authorized  tO  speak.  It 
dation  involves  privation  of  all  common  privileges  of  is  all  right  that  the  House  should  understand  these 
Christians,  and  ia  in  effect,  exconimunicatinn.  Now  things,  and  all  I  regret  is  that  he  should  have  al- 


no  sentouce  of  suspension  necessarily  has  that  result, 
for  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that  unleaa  excommunication  be 
added  to  the  auapension  it  does  not  ex  vi  termini  fol. 


luded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  that  this 
canon  was  made  purposely  for  the  trial  of  the 


«kiucu  iv  DUBuuusiuii  li  uuus  iiui  €*  vf  ioia  n-  I.  x?  \r  i.  ii  •aF  aF 

low.  But  that  differences  further  apparent  in  that  New  York.  He  was  With  me  in  the 

though  we  find  in  the  earliest  legislation  these  three  Goinmitlee  on  Canons,  and  knows  how  far  that 
punishments,  we  yet  find  after  that  period  of  time  opinion  is  founded  on  truth.  He  participated  in 
while  they  were  in  force  still,  cases  or  perpetual  sot.  preparing  the  Canon. 


pension  and  I  read  last  night  one  of  those — the  case  of 


preparing  the  Lanon. 

1  go  buck  to  the  argument.  I  stated  one  ob- 


at  a  much  later  period  of  time  was  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  which  1  have  no  desire  to  approve,  and  was  con- 


the  view  of  the  gentleman  it  was  expedient  to 
restore  the  Bishop,  what  then  is  the  object?  Is  it 


nected  with  the  differences  between  the  ecclesiastical  to  reflect  on  the  Court  who  sentenced  him  ? 


and  civil  courts. 

It  IS  not  therefore  to  be  hastily  inferred  that  because 
the  two  terms  are  used  in  our  canons  that  therefore 


there  is  another  ground.  You  may  make  what 
law  you  please  on  the  subject  of  this  sentence. 


iiic  4WU  verms  are  useu  lu  uur  canons  vnai  uiereiore  ‘  _ 1m  _ _ _ a.  _  i  ^  i  i_  1a 

they  must  be  ao  construed  of  necessity  that  one  1  but  after  all  you  cannot  make  a  law  which  alters 

^  I  vttkaf  StAtafAn/iA  mAAnff  aff  ffkA  farMA  af  aavAa  aa 


them  can  not  produce  an  effect  which  in  very  many 
particulars  ia  precisely  similar  to  the  effect  ofdegrada- 
Iron.  Degradation  involved  in  the  early  Church  a  va. 
riety  of  ceremonies  which  could  not,  would  now  as 
waa  well  observed  be  deemed  ludicrous,  but  also  api- 
ritual  privation  and  suspension  did  not. 

Other  objectioiia  1  have  heard  urged,  and  I  advert 
to  them  because  I  really  want  to  have  the  whole  anb. 
ject  brought  up.  Some  of  them  have  occurred  to  my 
own  mind.  It  ia  said  that  the  Court  did  not  mean  to 
pass  a  aentence  that  waa  equivalent  to  perpetual  aua. 
pension.  What  the  Court  meant  ia  to  be  gathered 


what  that  sentence  meant  at  the  time  it  was  pass¬ 
ed,  you  cannot  reach  it  in  that  way.  That  is  in¬ 
deed  ex  post  facto  legislation.  Therefore  I  lay 
aside  the  propositions  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  They  do  not  meet  the  case. 

Now  episcopal  services  are  what  are  wanted. 
Our  law  allows  them  in  three  modes,  by  a  provin¬ 
cial  Bishop— by  an  assistant  Bishop  and  by  a  Dio¬ 
cesan  Bishop.  No  other  inodes  are  provide  by  our 
law.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  order  to  see  what  we 


law.  And  I  doubt  not  that  though  the  eulogy  connection  with  any  other,  than  that  general  con- 
came  not  from  a  jurist  but  from  a  divine,  that  i  nection.  In  that  case  they  undertook  to  eli'ci  i 
there  IS  no  intelligent  jurist,  layman  though  he  be,  I  Hishop.  It  was  an  anomalous  case.  No  Nsly 
who  will  not  yield  hts  ready  a.-sent  to  the  known,  ;  could  give  jurisdiction.  The  people  took  a  nmn 
the  eloquent,  the  forcible  tribute  which  is  given  already  possessing  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  a  rnxe 
to  the  law  by  a  divine  ot  our  own  Church  :  of  v^jiicb  they  could  reason.  If  tho  I)ioc*'«e  of 

law,  there  can  be  no  Icot  acknowledged  than  that  New  York  could  not  give  jiirisiliction,  it  follow«>d 
her  seat  IS  the  br>som  of  Gr^,  her  voice  the  har-  ihgy  cuuld  not  take  it  away.  There  was  noi  u 
mony  of  the  world;  all  things  in  heaven  and  man  living  who  would  maintain,  that  witluuit  Inal 
earth,  do  her  homage  ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  genlence  by  the  Bishops,  they  conUI  remove 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  Bishop.  Supjioso  the  Bishop  was  paralytic 
her  fwwer  ;-bolh  angels  and  men  and  disabled,  would  that  vacate  the  office  !  (>r- 

of  what  condition  soever,  though  wch  in  different  Assistant  Bis’.iope  were  provided  m 

sort  and  rnanner,  yet  with  all  nniform  consent,  j^y^h  cases.  But  they  were  lol.l  the  Diocese  was 
admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  men.  of  peace  and  by  his  own  fault.  That  was  begging  the 

question.  It  was  vacant  if  the  sentence  vacated 
After  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  had  concluded  his  u.  of  course  the  Bishop  must  be  taken  to  be 
remark.s,  a  Member  proposed  that  the  Convention  lawfully  convicted.  Thi'y  could  not  add  to  tho 
should  take  a  recess  for  half  an  hour.  sentence  and  say  it  was  the  act  of  the  Bishop. 

Dr.  Mead  inquired  for  what  purpose?  The  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged,  were 

A  Member — In  order  that  we  may  recover  from  |  his  own  acts.  But  they  did  not.  vacate  tho  Dio- 
the  excitement  which  has  been  produced  by  the  |  cese.  If  vacated  at  ail,  it  was  the  sentence  alone 
discussion.  tliat  vacated  it.  Just  as  it  was  filled,  the  Dincesn 

Dr.  Mead — Oh,  very  well.  was  vacated  by  the  act  of  the  Bishop.  That  done 

Mr.  Huger  of  S.  C.  hoped  that  the  House  would  against  a  roan’s  will,  could  not  be  helrl  to  lx*  Imi 
take  a  recere.  They  were  excited.  He  was  ex-  act.  When  not  the  act  of  tho  party,  but  of  iho 
cited.  Excitement  was  unavoidable.  He  had  court,  the  sentence  could  go  no  farther  than  ilio 
never  in  his  life  heard  such  an  eloquent  and  able  j  effect  which  followed  from  the  act  of  the  court, 
intellectual  effort  as  that  which  bad  just  been  con-  He  showed  that  that  must  be  the  true  principle, 
eluded.  It  they  were  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  wn- 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  House  re-  tence,  then  they  left  the  sentence,  and  try  tho 
fused  to  take  a  recess.  case  over  again.  He  was  not  preparer!  to  con- 

MR.  rvAifs' sPEEcir.  cede  so  radical  a  proposition  as  that.  Whatever 

Mr.  Evans  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House.  oP'n»on  was  come  to,  it  could  not  be  abridged  m 
He  said  there  was  no  gentleman  within  the  walls  case.  Nothing  could  be  added  to  the  actiori 

of  that  sacred  edifice  who  more  sincerely  concur-  f^e  court.  He  was  sorry  to  have  occiipipd 

red  with  the  eloquent  peroration  of  the  speech  f®  much  of  the  time  of  the  Hriu^,  but  lie  felt 
which  had  just  Ifeen  concluded  than  he  did.  The  |o  c®®*®  forward  and  defend  the  propositions 

proposition  that  the  moment  they  departed  from  which  he  had  advanced,  and  to  which  the  genile- 
the  foundation  rock  of  tbe  law,  they  were  in  dan-  man  from  Louisiana  had  chiefly  ihrected  hia  at- 
ger  of  falling  into  uncommitted  evils,  was  one  to  rention  and  argument  He  (Mr,  E.)  would  not 
which  no  man  could  give  a  more  cordial  assent  hastily  present  himself  to  the  notice  of  tho 

than  himself.  Another  proposition  fell  from  the  House.  ^ 

lips  of  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman  which  ®®>r'*^  "  speech. 

met  with  his  hearty  concurrence.  He  told  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilby  next  addressed  the  House.— 
them  with  great  emphasis,  and  told  them  more  He  said  that  he  would  not  make  any  special  pro- 
than  once,  that  no  wise  man  despised  antiquity,  fessionsofdiffidence  in  rising  to  address  the  Houso 
He  (Mr.  E.)  was  not  a  wise  man.  He  did  not  on  the  important  subject  before  it,  as  it  was  meroly 
pretend  to  be  a  wise  man;  but  he  was  wise  his  duty.  It  had  ha;  pened  that  in  the  I’rovidenoo 


bjr  which  thia  or  any  other  body  can  now  determine  we  did,  we  Violate  the  rights  of  the  DiOCese  of 
what  the  Court  meant  is  by  referring  to  the  sentence  of  N®'^  York,  and  violate  them  fundamentally.  For 
the  Court — for  the  aentence  moat  be  construed  by  I  Htid,  and  am  prepared  to  show,  that  when  a  va- 
iuelf,  aa  was  moat  correctly  atated  yesterday  by  the  cancy  is  created  by  suspension,  even  for  a  lime,  it 
Hon.  gentleman  from  Maryland.  You  cannot  go  be-  does  void  jurisdiction,  and  that  jurisdiction  comes 

it.';  “•  - l  b.ck  to  the  hand,  of  thoM  from  whence  it  cme. 

What  1  contend  for,  It,  that  in  the  true  construction  of  rpa.^  -..-i:  .  u  ■ 

that  sentence  of  auspenaion,  it  the  canon  under  which  !  ^®®  jurisdiction  in  the  province  or  Canterbury  be- 
he  waa  tried  used  the  term  auapension  in  the  only  jongs  to  the  Archbishop.  When  a  vacancy  occurs 
sense  in  which  I  can  understaad  them  to  have  used  it,  |  in  the  Episcopate  what  becomes  of  the  jurisdiction? 
to  wit,  in  conformity  with  canon  law,  then  the  term  !  It  vests  in  the  Archbishop  as  the  representative 


DR.  OOILSY  S  SPEECH. 


met  with  his  hearty  concurrence.  He  told  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilby  next  addressed  the  House.- 
them  with  great  emphasis,  and  told  them  more  He  said  that  he  would  not  make  any  special  pro- 
than  once,  that  no  wise  man  despised  antiquity,  fessionsofdilfidence  in  rising  to  address  the  House 
He  (Mr.  E.)  was  not  a  wise  man.  He  did  not  on  the  important  subject  before  it,  as  it  was  merely 
pretend  to  be  a  wise  man;  but  he  was  wise  his  duty.  It  had  ha;  pened  that  in  the  I’rovidenoo 
enough  not  to  despise  antiquity.  He  reverenced  of  God  he  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  which 


antiquity.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  to  antiquity 
for  the  doctrine  and  u.‘«ge8  of  the  Church — and 
therefore  it  was  because  he  revered  antiquity,  and 
believed  that  there  was  no  principle  more 
thoroughly  established  and  recognizod  in  the  walls 


rendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  make  him¬ 
self  somewhat  conveisant  with  the  topics  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  thore- 
fure  in  presuming  to  follow  the  course  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  which  had  been  advanced,  he  trinted  that 


ofantiquity  than  that  there  could  not  be  two  bishops  I  he  would  not  be  regaled  as  going  without  the 


Buapenaion,  aa  used  id  the  aentence,  unaccompanied  by  j  of  the  king,  who  in  his  turn  is  the  representative 

^ of  ihc  laity.  The  case  of  Marmaduke  Middleton, 


meant  or  did  not  mean  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  aet* 
tiement  of  thia  question,  except  as  we  gather  it  from 
what  they  said  in  the  aentence. 


Bishop  of  St.  David's,  seems  to  me  at  this  moment 
as  one  in  point.  How  is  it  in  our  own  country  1 


1  hope  1  need  not  labor  long  to  prove  the  fallacy  <  The  doctrine  is  that  if  a  temporary  vacancy,  if  you 
that  we  are  at  liberty  in  any  case  of  judgment  pro  please,  be  created  by  suspension,  the  jurisdiction 
nuunced  by  a  cornpetent  tribunal,  to  go  behind  the  passes  from  the  suspended  Bishop  untO  whom  ?  It 

J.  i;',k  '  lock  “m®  “>0..  from  whom  U  wm  derived- 

In  that  case  we  snouJa  be  subject  to  the  worst  of  ill  r.  «  /•  t  a*  r  >  •  •  v 

slavery — Misera  est  servitus  ubijns  vagum  ei  incertum.  people  of  the  diocese^  In  this  connexion  I  re- 
But  waa  it  lawful,  and  I  am  thankful  it  la  not,  to  inquire  for  lo  the  case  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  the  last 
what  the  court  did  intend,  then  1  m>ght  tell  thia  House  ecclesiastical  who  was  ever  permitted  to  exercise 
what  1  have  been  authorixed  to  tell  it — that  there  are  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  He 
those  who  would  make  a  very  different  assertion  from  ^os  Lord  Bishoo  of  T.inmln.  His  name  ia  aome. 


in  one  diocese — that  he  stood  up  to  prevent  as  far 
as  he  might  any  such  coarse  of  events  as  might 
give  two  bishops  to  one  diocese.  The  ouestion 
which  had  been  argued  yesterday  and  to-<lay  was 
whether  the  dioceseof  N.  Y.  was  vacant  or  not.  If  it 
was  vacant,  then  the  only  remedy  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  diocesan  Bp.  If  it  was  not  vacant,  then 
whether  a  diocesan  Bishop  would  be  an  etfectiial 
remedy  or  not,  he  was  not  bound  lo  consider. 


limits  of  duty  and  discretion.  In  referring  to 
authorities  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask  the  pariiil 
attention  of  the  House  npon  which  ho  would  tres¬ 
pass  no  ii.ore  than  the  nece8.‘»ary  bounds  and 
scope  of  the  argument  shall  require,  and  b**f(ire 
proceeding  further  he  would  claim  the  benefit 
from  the  House  of  that  latitude  and  indulgence 
which  his  Rev.  brother  from  I/xiistana  last  even¬ 
ing  claimed,  and  on  the  same  ground,  which,  as 


that  that  the  court  did  not  intend  perpetual  suspension. 
But  with  that  we  have  nothing  tu  do.  I  wish  it  not  to 
be  pressed  into  the  service  ;  but  I  insist  that  we  abide 
by  that  sentence. 


was  Lord  Bishop  ot  Lincoln.  His  name  is  some¬ 
what  notorious  in  history.  Collier  in  his  Ecctes’as- 
tical  History,  Vol.  VIII.  137,  has  an  account  of 
the  suspension  of  Bishop  Williams  ;  ahenificiis  et 


Though  he  reverenced  antiquity  and  was  willing  they  were  so  well  expressed  by  him,  he  (Dr.  O.) 
to  go  to  it  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  there  would  only  now  say  that  he  Kliould  assume  to  be 
were  other  questions  on  which  he  did  not  rever-  allowed  losjieak  plainly,  directly,  and  when  occa- 
ence  it,  and  for  which  he  did  not  go  to  it.  He  did  sion  demanded,  earnestly. 

not  go  to  antiquity  for  the  Jus  mrrrna  loquendi.  His  Rev.  friend  from  I/uiisiana  had  argued  two 
for  instance.  They  did  not  .“peak  Greek  and  Iji-  t  great  questions.  He  had  presenied  first  this  ques- 
tin  now,  and  therefore  did  not  go  to  antiquity.  |  lion:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  diocese  of 


Now  I  leave  the  queation  of  the  condition  of  dioceses  ojiciis.  When  the  sentence  was  inflicted  “  his 


to  come  upon  the  other  question  on  which  I  will  uotde. 
tain  the  House  ao  long.  I  have  labored  to  show  that 
the  Diocese  ia  vacant,  because  if  I  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  that,  1  succeed  in  showing  what  we  can  do. 
Now  what  are  our  powers  ?  There  are  but  three 
claases  of  powers  belonging  to  any  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment.  What  are  ours?  Are  we  a  Judiciary?  No, 
Sir,  therefore  I  differ  from  tbe  Hon.  gentleman  from 
Vermont  in  the  idea  he  entertained  that  the  supreme 
councils  of  the  Church  could  review  tbe  case.  Not  at 
,  all.  We  ait  not  as  a  court.  We  ait  as  a  legislature 
Then  ■■  a  judiciary  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Now  are 
we  the  pardoning  power  and  may  we  act  aa  an  Execu¬ 
tive  ?  That  there  is  a  pardoniog  power  in  the  Church 
is  a  true  principle, — blessed  be  God.  but  fortunately 
for  us  we  have  no  occasion  to  declare  where  the  par¬ 
doning  power  reaidea.  Assuming  that  it  belongs  to  us, 
we  have  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  slating  who 
■ball  exercise  it.  We  have  now  a  law  providing  that  it 
■hall  be  confined  to  the  venerable  fathers  in  the  other 
H(>use.  There  1  am*perfecUy  willing  to  leave  it.  I 


jurisdiction  fell  to  the  archbishop.” 

Of  course  the  archbishop  bad  a  right  to  send 
another  Bishop  into  bis  See.  This  proves  conclu¬ 
sively,  that  when  a  Biabop  is  perpetually  or  in¬ 
definitely  suspended,  he  may  appoint  another 
Bishop  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction.  For  Bishop 
.  W.  was  “  imprisoned  during  the  King’s  pleasure,” 
and  so  was  punished  indefinitely.  Yet,  while 
suffering  an  indefinite  punislimenL,  bis  jurisdiction 
was  wholly  lost,  and  another  Bishop  could  exer¬ 
cise  iu 

Well,  what  does  that  ecclesiar^tical  wag,  but 
most  pious  man,  old  Fuller,  say  of  this  case  ?  In 
I  his  3d  volume,  page  202,  he  says  that  Williams 
was  “sequestered  from  ail  his  spiritual  prefer¬ 
ments.”  That  this  matter  of  the  archbishop’s  right 
may  be  made  clear,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  de- 


The  ancient  technical  language  was  good,  but 
they  had  a  belter  language  now.  He  knew  that 
antiquity  was  to  be  reverenced.  He^ reverenced 
antiquity.  He  went  to  antiquity  ;  but  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  antiquity  for  guidance  in 
civil  laws.  He  reverenced  those  men — those  good 
and  learned  men  of  antiquity;  but  he  lived  under 
a  system  of  laws  fundamentally  different  from 
theirs — different  from  theirs  in  this,  that  they  had 


New  York  under  the  sentence  to  which  the  present 
suspended  Bishop  of  New  York  is  subject  1  and 
secondly,  what  are  the  powers  of  this  body  to 
afford  relief?  .lie  (Dr.  O.)  should  follow  as 
closely  and  as  for  as  might  be,  the  foundation  and 
course  of  the  gentleman’s  argument,  not,  however, 
undertaking  lo  touch  every  point  in  re^xpect  to 
i«ome  of  which  he  had  been  so  ably  anticipated  by 
tbe  Hon.  gentleman  from  Maryland,  wlio  had  just 


have  no  objection  to  pl^e It  fo'ereimfu  fact  anjw^  Pr®n®unced  by  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  that 

that  is  deemed  desirable  by  a  majority  of  the  Church  ;  As  we  have  no  archbishop,  and  are  not 

but  until  it  it  placed  somewhere,  it  is  rosu  ontmistus,  likely  to  have  one — I  trust  in  God  we  never  will  ! 
and  It  is  nowhere.  Therefore  this  House  cannot  sit  as  — where  does  this  jurisdiction  repose  ?  1  know  no 
a  pardoning  power.  What  » JeA?  The  le-i.l.iive  better  principle  than  to  send  it  back  whence  it 

■  c.inei.iKi„  N,*  York  hu  .ffirmed  th.t  doc. 
and  that  we  ought  to  exercise  IB  a  manly  spirit,  and  ac-  .  -  .  i.  ji  i  •  -r  , 

cording  to  tbe  eternal  principles  of  right  and  truth.  hardly  complain  if  we  adopt  it.— 

Ia  the  Diocese  of  New  York  vacant  or  not  ?  If  il  be.  Now,  can  yon  elect  an  Assistant  Bishop?  Assis- 

there  is  something  which  we  can  do.  If  it  be  not  va.  tsnt  to  what  ?  Here  is  a  sentence  in  force  under 

cant,  then  1  rise  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  any  which  the  Bishop  can  do  nothing.  Can  you  elect 

action  interrenog  dirwtly  or  indirectly  with  tbe  rights  assistant?  an  assistant  in  what?  In  doing 

.“r  “ "...."•w7.rZ,‘rAr,r  l-crd  or  .  m.n  h.rmg  nchiol 


but  until  it  is  placed  somewhere,  it  is  rosu  ommissus, 
and  It  is  nowhere.  Therefore  this  House  cannot  sit  as 
a  pardoning  power.  What  ia  led?  The  le.'ialative 
and  advisory  power  merely.  That  we  can  exercise, 
and  that  we  ought  to  exercise  in  a  manly  spirit,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbe  eternal  principles  of  right  and  truth. 

Is  the  Diocese  of  New  York  vacant  or  not  ?  If  it  be, 
there  is  something  which  we  can  do.  If  it  be  not  va¬ 
cant,  then  1  rise  to  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  any 


1  a  perpetual  Bishop  whose  power  extended  ihrough-  |  taken  his  seat  lie  was  thanklul  that  the  brother 
I  out  the  world— always  ready  to  do  what  a  prince  from  Louisiana  had  put  this  question  in  the  outlet 
ought  to  do.  The  system  of  laws  upon  which  on  the  true  foundation.  He  represented  it — al- 
ihey  must  rely  must  be  totally  different  from  the  though  he  had  occasion  now  and  then  lo  diverge 
system  which  was  matured  under  these  circum-  from  the  straight  line  of  that  course  of  argument, 
stances.  He  used  the  illustration  of  the  term  he  represented  it  as  a  question  of  canon  law  i«t  be 
’  here,’ for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  the  case  decided  mainly  by  an  appeal  to  authorities  iu 
i  of  employment  of  technical  terms,  the  meaning  canon  law,  or  to  the  usages  of  communities.  At 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  instrnment  itself.  He  the  same  time  the  learned  gentleman  from  .Mary- 
contended  that  the  sentence  was  not  equivalent  to  land  had  suggested  a  case  which  it  was  extremely 
a  sentence  of  deposition,  when  they  viewed  it  in  necessary  should  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the 
connection  with  the  canon.  The  argument  was,  course  ot  this  argument,  namely,  that  they  were 
that  it  suspended  for  life  meant  the  same  thing  as  to  remember  that  technical  terms  were  not  stereo- 
degradation,  or  if  suspension  meant  for  life,  there  typ^ — that  not  only  did  different  nations  n-e 


was  no  necessity  tor  the  term  degradation.  The 
gentleman  had  agreed  that  suspension  implied 
privation  of  place.  He  had  in  his  hands  an  au- 


ditferent  languages,  but  also  ihat  with  change  of 
times  and  usages,  minor  changes  in  diction  occur¬ 
red,  and  they  were  lo  look  at  thillg•^  and  not  at  word^ 


must  come  at  last.  We  cannot  escape  iU  As  a  legis-  "''•"•"ft  *  ' 

lative  body  then,  we  are  to  settle  the  queslioB.  I  ob-  ^  ®®  being  very  nithful  in  doing  It,  but  I 
ject  entirely  to  tbe  expedient  of  thia  Joint  Committoe  ;  have  never  heard  of  his  having  an  assistant  in  the 
not  because  the  first  canon  presented  is  not  a  neccs-  laborious  occupation  !  But  gentlemen  say,  “  an  acH 
sary  and  Rood  one.  considered  in  itself;  not  because  sistant  to  the  Diocese.”  Turn  to  Vour  Canon,  you 
we  should  cot  provide  before  we  separate  for  tbe  future  ha  is  assistant  to  the  Bishop,  and  that 

of  some  auch  enactment  guarding  it  by  proper  restric-  l. _  •_!  >  .  .k 

tions.  But  pats  the  canon,  and  do  you  relieve  New  i  ‘  thing  is  not  known  as  an  ^istant  to  the 


tiona.  But  pass  the  canou,  and  do  you  relieve  New  ^isiiiiii  lu  me 

York?  Not  unleaa  New  York  declare  a  remiaaion  of  |  Diocese.  ISuffragans  come  in  and  help  the  bishop, 
the  penalty  of  the  Biahop.  If  not,  how  ia  its  condition  but  they  are  not  assistants  to  the  Diocese, 
improved  ?  That  paper  does  not  reach  it.  But  in  coo-  But  let  us  go  farther.  We  bring  in  the  ossis- 


thority,  not  Spanish  or  German,  not  statements  of  res  non  verba.  He  was  thankful  al-o  that  he  hart 
elementary  writers,  but  an  authority  derived  from  the  authority  of  his  Reverend  and  learned  brother 
ecclesiastical  history  in  England.  It  was  the  from  Louisiana  for  resting,  first  of  all  in  this  argu- 
form  of  sentence  pronounced  against  a  clergyman  ment,  upon  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  he  te 
in  Exeter,  who  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  was  bound  to  say  that  antiquity  does  not  determine  the 
suspended  for  three  years.  That  showed  dis-  meaning  of  the  word  “suspension  for  the  single 

tinctly  that  suspension  might  be  from  several  reasonstatedbythelearnedgeutlenian  fromV'fery- 
things,  and  also  the  mode  of  procedure  in  England,  land,  that  antiquity  knew  nothing  of  *®® * 
But  to  return  to  the  canon.  The  three  terms  He  (Dr.  O.)  was  surprised  Ih  il  his  Rev.  broUicr 

were  used.  He  would  admit  for  the  sake  of  argu-  from  liouisiana  seemed  to  take  offenTO  in  soiii 
ment,  that  tbe  term  suspension  covered  all  kinds  measure  at  what  he  was  1®  c**' 

nf  Ainrtonainn  Rut  WBM  it  the  true  meaninir  of  sntiouilv  in  connection  with  Salamanca,  e  t  . 


of  suspension.  But  was  it  the  true  meaning  of  antiquity  in  connection  with  ^lamanca.  t  - 
the  canon  that  it  was  equivalent  lo  degradation  ?  O.)  only  mentioned  that  subject  j*®"*®,  ®  „„ 


the  canon  that  it  was  equivalent  to  degradation  ? 
They  were  not  bound  to  the  terms  of  the  sentence. 


not  wish  lo  encouuler  thia  arguraont  under  any 
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prejudice,  and  in  order  to  inform  the  members  of!  the  other  distinctioo  of  total  and  partial  suspension,  j 
the  House  of  what  many  of  them  doubtless  knew  i  it  was  not  a  matter  of  importance  in  this  ari^> ' 


already,  that  the  antiquity  of  Salamanca  was  pre-  ^  ment.  The  ainiple  quesCioa  was,  as  to  the  tscs- 
cisely  that  of  the  year.  Anno  Domini  1222,  and  :  tioa  of  jurisdicuen,  and  tberetsre  the  only  thing 
that  it  somewhat  remarkably  coincided  with  a  ‘  ..  •  i 


very  cii'ical  period  in  the  history  of  that  system 
called  Poi>ery  ;  Innocent  III.  who  rriorc  thansny, 
and  more  than  others,  who  followed  Gregxy  VII., 
developed  that  system  in  its  viidence  and  its  terror, 
having  died  just  six  years  before.  And  then  as  to 
the  character  of  Salamanca,  if  he  were  permitted 
for  a  moment  to  trespass  further  on  the  attention 
of  the  House,  he  would  read  from  other  articles  in 
the  Encyclop«dia  Britannia  entitled  “Salamanca.*’ 
[Here  the  gentleman  read  from  the  article  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  Salamanca  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Popery.]  It  must  then  be  ac- 


to  be  considered  waa,  whether  this  was  perpetual 
or  temporary  suspensioQ  ^  He  was  obliged  lo 
trouble  the  House  with  additioonl  moiborities, 
which  shall  be  given  to  a  limited  extent ;  and 
here  he  would  introduce  a  notice  of  a  distinction 
between  two  dasnes  of  inflictions— to  use  a  term 
that  could  not  be  mistaken — infliettou  upon  cler¬ 
gymen  termed  respectively  eensttrm  and  pa»a. 


gency  is  presented,  at  which  it  expires  ^se/nefo,) 
and  ferfelmml  (when  it  mtis  on  iodeflohsly, 
though  not  fijrever,  until  K  is  terminated  by  tlw 
auth^ity  of  a  competent  power  or  tribunal). 

(TV  Can/tumrf^ 


Sp(0cooal  Kecoraev. 

PIIILADELI'UIA,  IfOVEJIBER  6,  le47- 


of  being  ever  restored,  and  no  sneh  pomibiitty  as 
should  by  the  bnsu  in  his  mind  of  any  expects- 
tH^  The  report  was  very  strong ;  and  we  trust 
wil  be  ooQsiderud  as  termlnatiug  this  oahuppy 


Evangelical  Knowledge  Society. 


The  Editor  is  aot  lo  be  eoneidued  reepMethte  fer  the 
.  ,  j  ^  .  I  of  hi»  eorrmpoiideni*  om  mih}oet»  rcspectios  which,  I 

i'mmm,  punishments  were  denruie  and  distinct;  the  (Aereh  aUowe  •  dhrerwty  ac 

visitations  upon  actual,  overt  acts  of  iransgressioo,  | 
such  as  in  the  present  case  of  the  suspend^  Bishop  j 
of  New  York.  He  was  charged  with  having  com-  ! 

_ _ ^ _  _  ^  ^  I  milled  certain  distinct,  overt  acts  of  trespass,  and  !  We  intimated  a  week  or  two  since,  that  al- 

knowledged  that  the  authority  of  Salamanca,  in  a  ;  for  the  (dfonce  was  visited  by  a  certain  penalty  or  j  ^jj^ogh  topics  and  transactions  of  mneh  interest 
certain  sense,  was  high.  He  mentioned  that,  not  ;  punishment,  called  suspension  from  office.  Now  . 
to  cast  a  sneer  at  antiquity,  but  certainly  Sala-  ;  censures  are  different  things.  They  were  in flicied  ; 
nianca  could  not  claim  the  authority  of  antiquity,  when  a  clergyman  waa  contumacious.  In  the  [ 
and  he  would  hereafter  show  that  ths  quotation  |  very  nature  of  the  case  they  were  indeflnite,  that  j 
made  was  abeolutely  and^ntirely  irrelevant  to  the  !  was  to  say,  they  might  run  on  until  the  offender 

manifested  signs  of  repentance  and  amendment. 


**The  vote  ou  the  reeolotion  was  sixteen  to  six. 
The  six  were  preciselj  the  same  Bishops  who,  on 
the  trial,  voted  not  guilty.  Two  Bishops,  who 
wopid  certainly  have  voted  with  the  sixteen, 
were  absent,  vix  :  Bishops  Smith  and  Potter.  All 
present,  the  vote  wouM  have  been  16  to  0. 


for  it  was  a  view  to  amendment,  and  amendment 
alone,  that  they  were  inflicted.  He  bad  one  to 
cite,  so  authority  of  high  repute — Van  E<pen — 
the  passage  was  contained  in  his  work,  entitled 
**  TraclatuM  Historico  Canonicia— de  (^ensnris  Ec- 
clesiasiicus.**  And  here  the  reverend  and  learned 
Professor  read  as  follows  from  Van  E'lpen’s 
*'  Tractatns  historicus— canonicus,  de  censuris  ec- 
clesiasticus.” 

*^Thst  •q«p«nsion  m«v  alto  be  liraite<l  to  a  fixed  and  deter¬ 
mined  period,  the  Doclora  teach  m  common.** 

“  But  this  distinction  cannot  by  any  means  be  understood  of 


j  period,  but  alrrays  has  an  undetermined  period  of  duration, 
j  namely,  until  he  who  u  hound  by  the  censure  shall  hare  amend- 
\  ed  his  life-  and  submitted  himself  to  the  anthority  of  the 
Church,  and  made  satisfaeuon  thereto.** 

“  Out  suspension  which  is  infiicted  by  way  of  penalty,  or  of 
penance  for  an  overt  act  of  trespass,  is  usually  limited  or  ex> 
/,rl  tended  to  a  certain  time,  iu  proportion  to  the  odeoce  to  be 
Vv  DO  ever^nearu  Of  |  J,y  Jj,,.  p«nanee,  or  to  be  ponished  by  the  penalty.” 

'I'his  suspension,  inflicted  by  way  of  penally,  and  limited 
to  a  fixed  lime,  expires  tpso  jure,  when  that  lime  has  elapsed: 
so  that  the  suspended  party  can,  without  any  previous  absolu¬ 
tion.  resume  the  functions  from  which  he  bad  been  suspended ; 
when,  however,  he  has  been  bound  by  a  valid  censure,  he 
can  by  no  means  be  released  except  by  absolution,”  (i.  e., 
formal  remission  by  the  proper  authority). 

The  speaker  then  read  from  the  lOlh  ch.  “  de 
suspeneiune,”  to  show  the  difference  between 


?*uspension.  as  distinguished  from  other  censures,  is  de¬ 
fined.  “  an  ecclesiastical  censure  by  which  a  clerayman,  for 
his  own  fault,  i«  prolubiied  from  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesi- 
nstieal  power,  which  has  by  virtne  of  an  ecclesiastical  bene¬ 
fice  or  office,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  for  a  time,  or  per- 
|>etunlly.’, 

“  Suspension  from  oflfiee,  simply  expressed,  imports  sus¬ 
pension  from  the  ertreise  of  order  and  jurisdiction.” 

“  As  suspension  simply  expressed,  is  restricted  to  no  cer¬ 
tain  act  of  order  or  jurisdiction,  so  also  it  it  limited  to  no  de- 
lerminnte  time  ;  but  it  is  taken  to  be  perpetual ;  at  least  nena- 
tively,  that  is  to  say.  since  it  has  no  fixed  period  of  duration 
assigned  to  it.  it  will  continue  until  it  is  removed  by  him  who 
has  the  power :  which  undefined  limit  is  always  silently  in¬ 
cluded,  and  mthis,  suspension  differs  from  deposition,  which 
includes  a  certain  pasture  perpetuity  of  duration.” 

“  t)l  what  nature  or  extent  soever  suspension  may  be.  it  is 
certain  that  it  only  suspends  a  clergyman  from  olbce  or  bene¬ 
fice  ;  that  IS  to  say,  binders  him  from  freely  discharging  the 
functions  annexed  to  it.  cr  receiving  emoluments  ihereof; 
but  It  by  no  means  deprives  of  office  or  benefice.” 

“This  very  suspension,  although  it  is  limited  to  no  certain 
limit  of  duration,  nevertheless  denotes  of  itself  a  certain  re- 
inissibility  and  hope  of  retribution ;  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  the 
oifice  ana  benefice  to  the  clerio't>i*tt  entire  — [Van  Espen, 
Juris  l<>clesiasiic,  Universi:  Fart  III,  Sec.  XI.,  et  censurae 
Kccles. — Cap.  X.  Suspensions." 

He  maintained  that  he  had  shown,  that  it  was 
in  the  very  esi;ence,  as  he  had  said  ye.sterday,  and 
being  of  suetpension  that  it  shill  have  some  limit — 
not  as  to  time,  but  it  must  be  either  absolute  or 
contingent. 

Here  the  reverend  gentleman  remarked,  that 
he  was  somewhat  fatigued,  and  solicited  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  House  in  making  a  motion  for  a 
recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  half  past  two 
o’  clock  the  Mouse  took  the  usual  recess  till  seven 
o’clock,  P.  M 


present  topic  of  inquiry.  The  sort  of  suspension  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  that,  as  he  had  ascertained  since  yes¬ 
terday,  related  to  a  kind  of  punishment  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  which  they  were  contemplating — 
to  ecclesiastical  censure  as  distinct  from  ecclesias¬ 
tical  penalty.  Of  that  hereafter  in  its  proper  order. 

So  much  for  the  antiquity  of  Salamanca.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  what  was  of  graver  importance.  The 
first  ground  on  which  the  reverer;d  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  rested  his  assertion,  that  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  New  York  was  now  vacant,  was  the  au¬ 
thority  of  ancient  canon  law.  »«  i  »  «u.  tm.  a.m.ncuon  cannot  by  . 

that  8Uap€D8ion  under  the  ancient  canon  law  waa  j  RQ^pentiou.  as  it  is  a  censnrt.  Fora  cen*nre  which  is  chiefly 
not  only  entire  but  waa  the  only  pnni-shmenl —  •  inflicted  with  a  view  to  correction,  and  in  order  to  aubdae 
he  quoted  his  words,  when  he  said  that  degrada-  j 
lion  in  fact  came  from  suspension.  Now  he  (Dr.  O.) 
ventured  to  say  that  never  in  the  presence  of  any  I 
intelligent  audience  was  a  declaration  made  so  en-  ! 
lircly  deficient  in  all  foundation  in  fact,  as  that  one 
to  which  be  had  just  alluded 
such  a  proposition  that  the  major  came  from  the 
minor  I  It  would  be  a  first  rate  argument  in  Geneva. 

It  was  pressing  the  Geneva  argument,  that  Epis¬ 
copacy  came  not  only  after,  but  out  of  Presbytery. 

An  admirable  Presbyterian  argument. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  the  House  that  he  was 
not  making  a  rash  assertion  in  thus  declaring  this 

directly  opposite  view  of  that  taken  in  the  asaer-  ,  ^nd  penalty, 

tion  of  hiH  reverend  brother  from  La.,  he  would  j  „  .. 

ask  their  patient  attention  whilst  he  read  to  them 
an  authority,  which,  if  they  desired,  he  would  trans¬ 
late  for  tliem,  reminding  them  that  the  original 
was  at  hand  for  inspection,  and  that  he  would  in 
IH)  case  quote  an  authority  withofit  giving  gentle¬ 
men  an  opportunity  to  examine  it  for  themselves. 

He  would  then  translate  a  passage  from  one  who 
was,  he  would  venture  to  say  in  the  presence  of 
that  audience,  tlie  facile  princeps  of  English 
canonist.s— the  learned  Beveridge,  in  his  “Annota¬ 
tions  on  the  Apostolical  Canons.” 

And  here  he  read  n  passage  in  the  Ficile  Prin- 
ceps  of  Beveridge  on  the  Apostolic  (’anons: 

“  As  laymen,  when  convicted  of  crimes,  are  ex¬ 
communicated,  so  delinquent  clergymen  are  de- 
pised  by  ihe  canons;  that  is,  they  are  shut  out 
from  the  performance  of  sacred  functions,  and  are 
reduced  to  fhe  order  of  laymen.  This  penalty  in¬ 
flicted  upon  clergymen,  the  ancient  canons  call 
“  ralhairesin,"  etc.,  and  thus,  indeed,  in  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Clinrch,  he  who  was  once  deposed  could  no 
more  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  nor  be  again  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  grade  among  the  clergy;  but  was 
ever  after  reckoned  among  the  laity.  But  after¬ 
wards  a  certain  partial  or  temporal  deposition  was 
intrtKlucedr inflicted  mion  the  clergy  only  for  a 
certain  time,  which,  however,  came  to  be  called 
usually  not  deposition  but  suspension^  *  *  m 
“  When  the  suspension  is  not  employed,  a  time  is 
fixed,  during  which  they  ought  to  cease  from  their 
functions,  (which  shows  that  “suspension”  al¬ 
ways  of  itself  implies  a  limit.”)  [See  Beveridge 
on  the  11th  Apttstolical  Canon,  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  there  cited]. 

Thus  in  the  primitive  Church,  he  who  was  thus 
depased  could  no  longer  celebrate  the  Enchari.st, 
nor  be  again  admitted  to  the  order  of  clergy,  but 
was  forever  accounted  amongst  the  laymen.  But 
afterwards  they  observed  that  a  certain  partial  or 
temporal  deposition  was  introduced,  which  was 
only  inflicted  for  a  certain  time  upon  clergymen, 
and  which  came  to  be  called  not  properly  deposi¬ 
tion,  but  “  suspension.”  He  took  it  then  that  sus¬ 
pension  came  out  of  deposition  and  not  deposition 
out  of  suspension,  as  one  without  being  much  of  a 
Yankee  might  have  guessed.  The  term  “  suspen¬ 
sion”  came  into  use  in  the  West  at  a  later  period. 

So  far  then  from  “degradation”  having  come  from 
“  suspension,”  the  fact  was  that  suspension  came 
after  and  from  degradation,  and  was  consequent 
iijwn  the  multiplicity  of  offences,  as  the  primitive 
Church  unhappily  declined  from  the  purity  and 
fervor  of  her  first  love.  In  earlier  days  when  the 
Church  was  more  pure,  an  offender  at  all,  was  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  an  offender ;  when  persecution 
kept  men  not  in  the  path  of  duty  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  punishment  would  do  it.  As 
minor  offences  multiplied  by  laxity  of  discipline, 
various  grades  of  punishment  were  established. 

The  Church  never  had  a  single  Draco  to  reduce 
her  punishments  to  a  horizontal  scale. 

The  learned  gentleman  from  Maryland  read  in 
the  hearing  of  the  House  a  passage  from  the  Sy¬ 
nodical  epistle  of  the  Council  of  Nice  relating  to 
the  case  of  Meliiius,  which  was,  he  (Dr.  O.)  pre¬ 
sumed,  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  early^  Church  pronounced  her  senten¬ 
ces.  She  did  not — whatever  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  might  say  about  the  propriety  of  strict  con¬ 
struction  in  hunting  down  an  offender,  she 
did  not  when  an  offender  was  convicted  regard 
him  as  uo  longer  an  object  of  mercy,  nay, 
he  said  not  of  mercy  but  of  justice ;  for  he 
had  claimed  for  no  offender  more  than  strict  jus¬ 
tice.  But  he  did  claim  strict  justice.  The  early 
Church  said  precisely  where  a  man  should  suffer, 
how  long  he  should  suffer  and  how  he  should  cease 
to  suffer;  and  when  the  Church  departed  from 
that  principle  of  procedure  in  her  criminal  cases, 
she  had  belter  submit  lo  the  agency  of  him,  one 
of  whose  instruments  of  government  is  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  :  and  they  had  better  alt  at  once  go  to  Rome, 
which  by  the  grace  of  God  he  never  would  do. 

So  much  for  ancient  canon  law.  I  hold  it  to  be 
unnessary  to  go  into  farther  minute  details  lo  the 
occupation  of  the  valuable  time  of  that  House. 

But,  perhaps,  modern  canon  law  might  help  them 
belter,  and  cut  the  gordian  knot  which,  undenia¬ 
bly,  has  puzzled  sadly  the  w’isest  of  them  to  un¬ 
loose.  His  reverend  brother  from  Louisiana,  had 
made  various  references  to  authorities  on  canon 
law,  parlicuhirly  those  not  of  the  communion  of 
the  Cluirch  of  England,  from  which  they  had 
sprung.  He  (Dr.  O.)  regretted  that  he  was  not 
able  to  follow  his  reverend  brother  step  by  step 
through  all  these  references,  for  it  was  a  lamen¬ 
table  fact  that,  although  his  (Dr.  O.’s)  position 
gave  him  the  use,  if  not  the  dominion,  of  one  of 
the  largest  libraries  on  canon  law  in  this  country, 
yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  of  those 
authorities  in  that  collection.  He  hoped,  there- 1 
fore,  that  he  would  not  be  accused  of  negligence  I 
in  declining  to  bring  these  authorities  theie  and  - 
examine  them.  He  contended  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  argument  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  nothing  had  been  offered  which 
trenched  in  the  least  degree  on  the  argument,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  was,  which  he  (Dr.  O.)  had  offered 
yesterday,  or  which  made  in  the  slightest  degree, 
against  the  position,  that  the  Diocese  of  New  York 
was  not  vacant  He  regretted  that  his  reverend 
brother  had  not  thought  proper  lo  make  any  re¬ 
ference  to  his  (Dr.  O.’s)  authorities,  which  he  had 
expected  he  would  do;  not  that  he  desired  notice 
of  himself  or  his  argument,  but  he  thought  his  au¬ 
thorities  worthy  of  attention.  All  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  cited  by  his  reverend  brother  made,  was 
aimply  this:  that  the  canonists  admitted  certain 


were  et  that  lime  under  coosideretioo  in  the 
General  Ckwvention,  yet  in  our  opioioa,  events  of 
still  greeter  impertence  to  the  Church,  were 
transpiring  osU  of  doors.  As  might  hsve  been 
expected,  meoy  persons  were  drewa  together  ie 
New  York  while  this  greet  Owncil  wes  in  ses¬ 
sion,  from  different  sections  of  the  lend.  Some 


Dioexm  or  Niw  Yo«b. — We  getlier  from  the 
j  periodicel  of  this  Diocese,  jnst  published,  the  foL 
lowing  informetion  on  the  state  of  the  Diocese 
“There  heve  been  confirmed  1051,  ordeined  0 
Priests  end  45  Dearons,  churches  consecrated  9, 

-  end  corner-stones  laid  3.  The  number  of  candidates 
,  for  orders  newly  received  b  22.  the  whole  nosi- 
:  ber  of  clergy  1^,  of  whom  176  ere  entitled  to 
J  seats  in  the  OMiveotioo,  the  whole  number  of 
;  cherchea  sod  chapels  in  Ihe  Diocese  lS2,of  which 
{  8  ere  not  in  anion  with  the  Convention.  To  the 
I  Episcopal  Fund  38  chorrhes  have  contributed 
11199  92,  77  chnrches  $8-56  to  the  Diocesan  Fund, 
i  58  churches  ^50  to  the  Edoeetion  Fund,  W7 


of  these  held  many  cooferenoes  with  each  other  '  chorches  92.317  to  the  Misskmary  Fund,  and  99 
respecting  the  condition  of  onr  ecclesiastical  af-  ‘  2*259  to  the  Fund  for  Aged  ami  Infirm 

fairs.  It  seemed  to  be  the  universal  sentiment 


that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Evangelical  men 
were  called  upon  to  adopt  decisive  measures  in 
support  of  their  peculiar  principles;  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  willing  to  have  the  Church  overrun 
with  opposite  opinions.  Four  or  five  meetings 


Clergy.’ 


A  CoxEsenoN. — We  are  requested  to  state 
that  it  is  not  our  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Allen— the  well  known  and  laborioas 
City  Missionary — who  has  joined  the  Romish 
Chorch,  but  the  Rev.  Gborge  Allen,  Professor 


were  successively  convened,  each  one  larger  than  !  oflaDguigeB,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

that  by  which  it  was  preceded,  until  at  length  a  :  _ 

New  AoBirr  is  BaLTixoaE.— Mr.  Eldward  L. 
Lyeett,  Bookbinder,  Na  28  Second  street.  West 


numerous  assembly  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen 
from  ail  sections  of  our  country  were  assembled. 

Tbe  result  of  tbeir  prayers  and  deliberations  was  !  (^ay,  has  consented  to  act  as  Agent  for  the 


(^  MissMOB,  as  exhibited  in  their  eoatribations  for 
this  purpose.  The  items  have  been  calculated 
front  tbe  I2tb  Aaooal  Report  of  the  Doavestie  and 
Foreifu  CooMoittees  of  the  Board  of  Mwainns. 
puhliiiued  ia  the  Spirit  of  .Misstoes  for  July  ued 
August.  It  embraces  the  Church’s  Ofifonngu  for 
the  year  eediug  June  13th,  1847.  The  amount 
contributed  by  each  Diocese  has  been  divided  by 
the  nnraber  of  communicants  reported  in  1844.— 
This  gives  a  ratio  something  e^ve  the  true  one, 
on  account  of  tbe  increase  of  the  Church  since 
that  tisae^  but  eo  nee  will  think  it  above  what  it 
oeght  to  be.  The  yearly  amouau  are  of  course 
divided  by  32,  lo  give  the  weekly  average. 

.  Avsr.  Aauaal  lawicsL  Av«r  wsekly  lanrssi 
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the  formation  of  “  The  Protestant  Episcopal  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Know¬ 
ledge.^* 

This  name  was  taken  from  the  well  known  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge 
in  England.  It  was  deemed  proper  however,  to 
prefix  the  words  “  Protestant  Episcopal,”  as  desig¬ 
nating  the  relations  of  the  new  Society  to  our 


Episeopal  Recorder  in  Baltimore,  to  whom  our 
subscribers  will  hereafter  please  pay  their  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

DtocE^Aif  School  von  Bovs. — All  our  hopes  in 
reference  to  this  Institution  have  been  realized. 
It  has  secured  the  confidence  and  support  of  many 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Diocese.  Its  last  term  saw 


own  Church,  and  lo  substitute  “  Evangelical”  for  j  more  than  one  hundred  youths  training  within  its 


FRIDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of 
Bishops  announcing  that  they  had  passed  canons 
2d  and  3J  append^  to  the  report  on  the  New 
York  Rebolutions,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  Of  the  Penalty  of  Suspension 
“  Whenever  the  penalty  of  suspension  shall  be  inflicted  on 
a  bishop,  priest  or  deacon,  in  this  church,  the  •emence  shall 
specify  whether  such  suspension  be  perpetual  or  not,  and  if 
not  perpetual,  on  what  terms,  or  at  what  time  said  penally 
shall  cease.” 

Canon  3d  is  amended  so  as  to  make  the  disabil¬ 
ity  of  the  bishop  contemplate  a  disability  “by 
reason  of  a  judicial  sentence,”  only  the  words  “  or 
from  any  other  cause”  being  stricken  out  in  two 
cases  where  thy  occur. 

DR.  OOILBV’s  SEECH  CONTIItUED. 

Rev.  Dr  Ogilby  resumed  his  argument,  as 
follows. — I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  argument  which  I  commenced 
before  the  recess  this  morning,  to  recapitulate 
very  briefly,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  house  may 
better  understand  my  present  position.  It  will 
be  remembered,  sir,  that  I  took  up  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  first  general  question  entertained  by 
my  Rev.  brother  from  Louisiana,  “  What  is  the 
present  condition  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York !” 
and  that  I  maintained  the  negative  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  vacant  In  doing  so,  I  examined, 
first  the  grounds  of  his  assertions,  that  according 
lo  the  ancient  Canon  Law  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  Suspension  is  always,  not  only  total  but 
perpetual,  that  suspension  was  the  one  original 
punishment  known  to  the  penal  code  of  the 
Church,  and  that  degradation  came  from  suspen¬ 
sion.  I  showed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  penalty 
of  6u.spension  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  early 
Primitive  Church,  that  its  Canon  law  has  no 
equivalent  term  for  some  ages;  that  the  primary 
and  original  punishment  was  degradation  and  de¬ 
position,  and  that  as  offences  were  multiplied  in 
the  Church,  suspension  was  devised  as  a  pnuish- 
ment  intermediate  between  admonition  and  de¬ 
position.  All  this,  I  confirmed  by  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  Beveridge’s  learned  comment  on  the 
11th  Apostolical  Canon ;  and  I  thus  made  good 
the  position,  that  fur  the  meaning  of  suspension,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  later  canon  law  and 
Canonists  of  tbe  Church. 

I  then  glanced,  sir,  in  passing,  at  the  case  of 
Meletius,  which  the  Rev.gentleman  from  Louisiana 
cited  as  a  case  of  suspension  in  Bingham’s  au¬ 
thority.  As  the  learnt  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land,  had  read  this  morning,  an  extract  from  the 
Synodal  Epistle  of  the  Fathers  at  Nice,  which 
set  forth  his  sentence,  not  by  any  technical  term 
or  phra.<e,  but  by  the  enumeration  in  detail  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  whole  punishment  inflicted  on 
him,  from  which  it  was  manifest  that  they  deposed 
him  wholly,  1  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say, 
what  I  now  take  occasion  to  mention,  that  Bing¬ 
ham  does  not  (as  my  Rev.  brother  from  Louisiana 
affirmed,)  call  this  a  case  of  suspension.  His 
words  are  these :  “The  same  was  determined  in 
the  case  of  Meletius,  by  the  same  Synod,  that  he 
might  retain  tbe  bare  name  and  honor  of  a  Bishop, 
but  never  after  officiate  in  his  own  church  or  any 
other.”  (Antiqq.  xviL  iv.  i.)  And  here  permit  me 
to  suggest  a  caution  in  regand  to  Bingham’s  chief 
work,  that,  however  valuable  as  a  popular  work 
on  Christian  Antiquities,  (for  Bingham  is  not  a 
canonist,)  it  is  necessary  to  use  and  cite  it  with 
judgment.  For,  though  not  careless,  he  is  not 
technically  exact,  in  his  language;  and  as  he  is 
not  confined  in  his  range  to  the  usages  of  the 
early  church  alone,  nor  to  a  very  strict  method, 
he  often  refers  in  the  very  same  sentence  or  para¬ 
graph,  without  any  careful  distinction  of  time,  or 
of  technical  terms,  to  authorities  widely  apart; 
so  that  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Trieste,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  might  seem,  to  the  inexperienced  reader, 
to  be  next  door  neighbors.  This  will  sufficiently 
explain  his  application  of  the  term  of  suspension 
as  a  general  term  to  the  penalties  of  the  early 
code,  which  had  no  such  term. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  division  of  my 


“  Christian,”  as  being  the  more  explanatory  and 
distinctive  term.  Tne  President  of  the  Society 
is  Bishop  Meade.  The  vice-presidents  are 
Bishops  Mcllvaine,  Johns,  Eistburn,  and  several 
other  Bishops  who  have  expressed  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  object  of  the  Society,  but  have  not  yet 
hadanopportunityofsigningthe  Constitution.  The 
Committee  to  draft  ths  Constitution,  was  Dr.  Stone, 
Dr.  Johns,  and  the  Rev.  Mes.srs.  Cook,  Andrews  and 
Ridgely.  The  Executive  Committee  (on  whom  all 
the  powers  of  the  Board  are  devolved  during  its  re¬ 
cess,)  are  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fuwles,  Newton,  Sud- 
dards  and  Stone,  and  four  laymen,  whose  names 
wc  do  not  recollect  The  Board  of  Managers  is  a 
very  large  one,  taken  from  almost  all  the  dioceses. 

It  will  meet  annually.  The  stated  meetings  of 
the  Society  will  be  triennial,  and  at  the  place 
where  the  General  Convention  shall  assemble. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  are  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  confined  to  the  publication  of  Sunday-school 
B<x)k.s  and  Tracis.  More  important  work,  or  work 
more  imperiously  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Church,  could  not  well  be  designated.  We  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  it  is  not  on  this  account  chiefly, 
that  we  rejoice  at  the  formation  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation;  although  the  supply  of  a  safe  juvenile 
and  Tract  literature  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  benefit,  whose  value  cannot  very  well  be  esti¬ 
mated.  Such  an  association  will  necessarily  put 
the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  throughout  our 
borders,  into  communication  with  each  other.  And 
this  cannot  fail  to  impart  increased  vigor  to  their 
action,  and  strength  to  their  cause.  Another  re¬ 
sult  also  is  likely  to  follow  such  a  movement  A 
Society  which  is  formed  upon  the  principle  of 
“  elective  affinity”  (as  this  has  been,)  is  not  likely  | 
always  lo  restrict  itself  to  one  mode  of  operation. 
The  same  causes  which  created  a  necessity  for  its 
existence  in  one  field  of  benevolent  exertion,  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  operate  in  every  other, 
and  to  require  the  application  of  a  similar  princi¬ 
ple  of  combination  to  them  all.  If  it  be  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  those  who  differ  so  widely  in  theologi¬ 
cal  sentiment,  to  co-operate  in  the  publication  of 
Tracts  or  Sunday-school  books,  it  cannot  be  found 
a  very  easy  matter  to  unite  them  harmoniously 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  in  the  selection  and 
support  of  missionaries — men  who  are  but  the  liv¬ 
ing  exponents  of  the  same  clashing  opinions  If 
consistency,  and  tbe  desire  for  a  peaceful  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  respective  objects,  require  separate 
organization  in  the  one  case,  how  long  is  it  likely 
to  be  avoided  in  the  other  1  If  a  man  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  Tract  or  Sunday-school  Society,  lest 
bis  money  should  be  made  to  propagate  fiilse 
opinions,  with  what  consistency  can  he  contribute 
to  a  missionary  association  in  which  his  funds  are 
liable  to  a  similar  and  perhaps  more  serious  per¬ 
version? 


TiRemTfi. 
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Notices. 


*7.  ANDREW’S  CHURCH. — Ssatlay  s«it  bsisg  tWs 
fJT  '■  ^  ••  •♦r.K*  ia 

IS  Ca«*«**^  ad«iBiaur«i  is  tka  mmrm- 

^  Mraic*  at  ksif  paat  7  o’clock. 

Il  >•  expoclo4  ikat  tb«  Ror.  Dr.  Sicvoaa,  of  Aikaaa. 
C**,  PVBBOk  IB  Iko  BMTBiBf  SSd  tTBBIBg. 

ALL  SAI.NTS’  CHURCH.  Iftk  Stroot  below  FiU- 
water,  Tkoro  will  bo  Diato*  Sorvico  in  thw  Cborck  oa 
SBBdsy  eroaiBg  man  (Nor.  7ih,)  it  Ti  o’clock. 

A«|OCI^IOIf.— As  Aiaociitio*  will  bo  beM  it  St. 
Dirid  I  Cboreb.  Radoor,  oa  Tooidaa,  Wfidooodiv 
Tkorodiy  aad  Friday  of  atit  wook.  » 't :  oa  Nortlb 
KKh,  lliti.  lod  IStb  loau.  Dmae  Semco  will  enrol 
mtmem  at  kalf  put  10  A.  M.  8.  Bac«h.ui. 

By  Dtviao  poraiiMioB  a  Sorawa  will  bo  praoebod  b« 
ibo  Rea.  Mr.  DiIm,  of  ibo  Awnciati  Hofonaod  Cbarck. 
oo  tho  Cooditioa  of  tbe  Jewt  aa  connectod  with  Pro! 
pbocr,  aett  Sabbath  oreaiax,  ia  iSa  Coairal  Proabyto. 

Charcb,  corarr  of  Eighlit  aod  Cherry  atv  Sor. 
riou  to  coaineoen  at  7*  oVIoek.  A  cnilectinn  will  bo 
Ukoa  op  IB  aid  of  tho  Jewiah  Mnoioa  of  thia  Citr. 


AcknoBilfBaNirnts. 


nm  pty  tnis:  mat  me  canonists  aam.ueu  certain  i  ^  ^r<^her*s  argument,  I  went  oo  to  consider 
distinctions  in  suspension  as  regarded  the  duration  .  • 

T.atn.  And  here.  sir. 


thereof,  calling  it  either  “  perpetua'*  or  “  tempo¬ 
ralis,'*  and  as  regarded  the  scope  of  it  in  reference 
to  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  party  suspen¬ 
ded,  total  or  partial.  The  authorities  did  not  make 
that  good. 

He  (Dr.  O  )  admitted  yesterday  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  perpetual  suspension  ;  but  then 
be  had  maintained  that  it  must  be  cali^  so;  and 
he  maintained  also,  as  he  should  show  hereafter, 
tliat  that  perpetual  suspension  was,  after  all,  not 
deposition — did  not  make  privation,  absolute  pri¬ 
vation  either  of  office,  or  benefice,  or  both.  As  to 


his  appeal  to  Modem  Canon  Law.  And  here,  sir, 
having  access  to  his  authorities  for  the  reasons 
given,  I  took  them  upon  his  own  showing,  and 
maintained  that  they  only  established  what  no 
one  has  desired,  that  suspension  is  distinguished, 
in  reference  to  its  scope,  into  total  (when  it  sus¬ 
pends  from  the  exercise,  of  all  prerogatives  and 
functions,  that  partain  to  office  and  benefice,  both) 
and  partial  (when  it  suspends  from  office  or  bene¬ 
fice  singly,  or  from  a  part  of  the  functions  and 
rights  that  attach  to  them  ;)  and  that  it  is  further 
distinguished,  in  respect  to  its  duration  into  tem¬ 
porary  (when  a  fixed  period  or  a  definite  contin- 


Gbnbral  Contention. — We  still  give  up  our 
columns  almost  entirely  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  important  Council  of  the  Church.  Principles 
of  primary  importance  in  our  ecclesiastical  econo¬ 
my  were  brought  firward  and  discussed  at  large 
by  our  ablest  speakers.  In  portions  of  the  debate, 
the  light  of  some  of  the  brightest  American  intel¬ 
lects  was  made  to  converge  with  intense  focal 
power  upon  topics  of  great  interest.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  speeches  like  these  can  scarcely  fail  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  popular  intelligence  of 
the  Church  and  country.  Those  of  Dr.  Hawks, 
Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  McFarland,  and  Mr. 
Memminger,  in  the  New  York  case,  are  all  of 
this  character.  The  former  fills  a  large  space  in 
our  paper  of  today,  but  notwithstanding  our  de¬ 
sire  to  economize  in  that  respect,  it  is  welcome 
to  all  tbe  room  it  occupies.  In  this  connection 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our 
indebtedness  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  En¬ 
quirer,  and  the  Express  of  that  city,  for  the  extend 
ed  reports  of  the  pioceedings  of  this  body.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  witness  the  zeal  of  secular 
papers  in  such  matters.  We  have  no  doubt  they 
will  find  it  lo  their  inteiest. 

House  of  Bishop. — Tbe  New  York  Courier  Sl 
Enquirer  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  tbe  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  suspended  Bishop  of  New  York. 

“  As  soon  as  the  canon  placing  the  power  to  re¬ 
mit  or  modify  such  a  sentence  as  his,  in  the  House 
of  Bishops  had  become  a  law,  by  the  action  of  both 
houses,  a  committee  of  five  Bishops,  elected  by 
ballot,  brought  in  a  report  recommending  unani¬ 
mously,  that  the  Bishop  “  has  leave  to  withdraw 
his  papers**  The  report  went  largely  and  ably 
into  the  reasons  for  rejecting  his  demand.  Among 
others,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  he  had 
repented  of  that  of  which  he  had  been  found  guil¬ 
ty,  and  that  until  there  should  be  received  from 
him  satisfactory  profession  of  repentance,  restora¬ 
tion  was  impossible. 

“  The  report  went  farther,  and  aimed  at  im¬ 
pressing  on  tbe  mind  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  that 
since  the  office  of  a  Bishop  was  given  him,  not  for 
his  sake,  but  the  good  of  tbe  Church,  there  was 
nothing  left  to  him  but  tbe  bare  *  legal  possibility’ 


walls  for  tbe  active  duties  of  life.  Its  commo¬ 
dious  building,  healthy  locality,  wholesome  disci¬ 
pline  and  efficient  instructors,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  institutions  of  learning  among 
the  many  which  adorn  our  country.  The  winter 
session  opened  on  Monday  lasL 

Lono  Island. — The  corner-stone  of  St.  Sa¬ 
viour’s  Church,  was  laid  on  Monday  last,  by  the 
Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  of  Pa.,  who  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  occasion. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  a  number  of  new  Books  on  our  table, 
which  would  have  been  acknowledged  before  this, 
if  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  had  not  oc¬ 
cupied  all  our  space. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Thia  well 
known  work  needs  no  commendation  from  ua. 

It  is  replete  both  with  wit  and  learning,  and  full 
of  philosophical  entertainment  Dr.  Johnson  said 
it  was  the  only  book  which  ever  took  him  out  of 
bed  two  hours  earlier  than  he  wished  to  rise. 
Publisher,  J.  W.  Moore,  Chestnut  street, 
Phils. 

Thoughts  and  Maxims,  illustrating  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  by  Rev.  H.  Hooker,  author  of 
“  Portion  of  the  Soul,”  “  Popular  Infidelity,” 

“  Uses  of  Adversity,”  &c.  dtc.  Here  is  a  string 
of  literary  pearls  which  sparkle  with  unborrowed 
lustre,  and  become  more  brilliant  beneath  onr 
gaze,  the  longer  we  look  upon  them.  It  may  bo 
procured  at  16  South  7ih  St.,  Phila. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  .Mr.  Car 
ter’s  prolific  press,  5S  Canal  St.  New  York.  Sold 
by  Marticn,  South  7th  St.  Phila. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  errors  of  Roman 
ism,**  by  Archbishop  Whately ;  two  works  of 
great  ability.  The  latter  should  be  in  every 
Protestant  library.  They  are  neatly  bound  in 
one  volume. 

The  choice  Works  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  B. 
Charnock,  R  D.,  with  his  life  and  character,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Symington,  D.  D.  This  cheap 
republication  ia  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
our  current  theological  literatuie 

“  Bible  in  Spatn,**  and  “  Gypsies  of  Spain** 
by  George  Borrow ;  also  bound  in  one  volume. 

Symington  on  Atonement ;  one  of  the  best  trea¬ 
tises  on  this  vitally  important  subject 

Water  Drops,  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney.  This 
is  a  beautiful  collection  of  Temperance  tales  and 
poems,  in  which  philanthropy  and  poesy  are 
gracefully  combined. 

Miscellanies,  embracing  Reviews,  Essays  and 
Addresses,  by  the  late  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D.,  No.  3. 

The  Life  of  David,  a  series  of  discourses  by 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Fleury,  A.  M.,  Chaplain  of  the 
Molyneux  Asylum,  Peter  street  Dublin. 

Tam*$  Fortnight  Ramblev,  and  other  poems, 
by  Thos.  Mackeller,  author  of  “  Droppings  from 
the  Heart”  Phila :  Carey  &  Hart 
Mercy  to  Babes— A  plea  for  the  Chrislian  Bap¬ 
tism  of  Infants,  by  William  Adams,  S.  T.  P. 
Stanford  Swords,  New  York. 

Landreth's  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  for 
1848,  Phila :  Lea  &  Blanchard,  and  Grigg  Sc 
Elliot  This  little  work  is  not  only  useful  as  an 
Almanac,  but  also  contains  much  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  knowledge  oo  the  subjects  of  horticul¬ 
ture  and  fanning.  It  is  worthy  of  extensive  cir¬ 
culation. 


By  reference  to  this  table,  any  one  can  tell  at  a 
glanM,  the  amonnt  of  value  set  on  the  cause  of 
Missioos  in  each  Diocese,  by  each  of  its  cororoii- 
nicants  on  an  average :  Ihongh  here  again,  we 
exce^  the  truth,  since  a  large  proportion  of  all 
that  is  given,  comes  from  non  communicants.  But 
overlooking  this  fact,  that  the  most  favorable  sik 
pect  may  be  given  to  the  subject,  even  then 
the  results  are  startling.  When  reduced  to  the 
weekly  dole  or  contri^tion,  we  can  see  what 
ainonnt  of  thought,  or  labor 
other  feeling  may  have  exerted 
Missions  during  the  seven  days 
amount  of  interest  is  represented 
the  last  column. 

We  beg  from  every  reader  of  this  article,  hit 
serious  reflection,  earnest  prayer,  and  strict  self¬ 
scrutiny  OR  this  subject  during  the  coming  week. 
At  the  end  of  that  lime,  we  shall  present  the  re¬ 
sult  of  onr  own  reflections,  humbly  hoping  they 
may  be  blessed  to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  near  to  the  heart  of 
every  follower  of  Jesus.  “  Preach  the  (^pel  lo 
every  creature.  As  we  have  received  the  gift,  so 
let  us  minister  the  same,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God.  Charge  them  who  are 
rich  in  this  world — that  they  bo  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate.” 

S. 


PHUjtDRLraiA  CiTT  Mimas.— 1  Imtb  racoivad  mm4 

tUcad  IS  tba  Miaaioaary’a  accovnt,  tha  auai  af  fid  by 
Ir.  Jas.  8.  Newbold,  Trass.  I'lios.  G.  Allen.  ^ 

Missionary. 

St.  Jaucs’  Chcsch.  Milfoso,  Va,— Tba  aadar- 
sttsed  raopcctfully  acknow)ed.(ea  the  receipt  of  iha 
kdlowinf  doRstians  in  sid  of  tba  craciion  oft  Cbnrch 
fur  the  psritb  named  sbova. 

Tbos.  RohiNs,  $5;  J.  V.  Lesminy ,  $5;  J.  E.  Stona 
$5;  S.  G.,  |5;  E.  Dunbar,  fft;  Jo*.  H,  (lildcHurn  86* 
Jno.  Boblen,  jr  ,  $30;  Wm.  Welsh,  $.'i;  J.  8,  McCalls’ 
$5,  Mrs.  Tboa.  .Mwrgan,  $$,  Rob’i  Lea.  $3;  T.  L  G.’ 
$1;  Alei.  Brown,  $10;  Mim  Moore,  $10;  Einm4nuoi 
ch.,  Hoim-sburgh,  $16  30;  St.  Luke’s  ch.,  Phils..  $35* 
Miss  Swift.  $6;  Young  Churchman’s  Mitt.  Soc.  of  Christ 


‘lEcclroCastlcal  XntelUgrncr. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  held  this  day— 
Testimonials  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  H.  Hastings  Weld,  and  Joseph  II.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Deacons,  applying  to  be  recommended  forad- 
mi.-^sion  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests. 

Testimonials  were  signed  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Rees  C.  Evans,  and  Robert  T.  Roach,  applying  lo 
be  recommended  for  admission  as  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.  M.  A.  DeWolfb  Howe,  Sec’y. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  2‘1,  1847. 


Pennstlyanfa. — Clerical  Changes. — The  Rev. 
C.  A.  Foster  has  resigned  the  charge  of  St.  James’ 
Church,  Muncy,  Pa.,  and  accepted  that  of  8l 
Paul’s,  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  which  he  has  been 
invited. 

Indiana. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  M’Cullough,  D.  D., 
having  accepted  an  tinaniinnus  call  to  the  Rector¬ 
ship  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  re¬ 
quests  that  all  pipers  and  letters  for  him  may  be 
directed  to  that  place. 


ladies,  to  the  value  of  $63  36.  Toul,  $288  41. 

Any  further  donations  may  be  made  through  .Mr.  A. 
C.  Durborrow,  No.  18  north  4th  st. 

^^ajs’l  Dussubsow,  Missionary. 


HAWKKSTO.NE,— In  Press  and  will  ho  speetiily  is. 

sued  in  2  T<iliimes.  12ino,  llawkeslone,  s  Tsie  of 
snd  for  England,  edited,  with  an  inlroductiun  Ac  hv 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Willi.-ims.  ’  ' 

STANFORD  k  SWORDM,  139  Broidwty. 
JUST  PUBLISHED — Happiness  of  ihe  Blessed  by 
Msnt  ’  ' 

Hora  Liturgia,  by  Bishop  Mant. 

Mercy  to  B.il>es,  or  Adams. 

Vast  Army,  by  Munro. 

Devotions  for  the  Hick  Room,  by  Berrian. 

Melville's  Sermons  complete  in  8  vole.  Nov.  6. 


For  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Robert  Raikes  Union  School. 

The  undersigned  uke  pleasure  in  communica¬ 
ting  to  the  contributors  and  friends  of  the  Robert 
Raikes  Union  School,  that  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  an  experienced  builder  for  the 
speedy  erection  of  a  substantial  brick  building,  of 
such  diinentions  as  will  accommodate  about  1000 
of  that  class  of  our  youthful  population,  tor  whoee 
special  benefit,  this  benevolent  undertaking  is  in¬ 
tended. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
the  enterprise  to  know,  that  the  building  is  now  in 
process  of  erection,  on  a  lot  in  ifouth  Sixth  street 
below  Christian,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
under  cover  about  the  20th  of  next  month  (Dec.) 

The  sum  of  83000  has  been  paid  for  the  lot, 
and  a  sum  not  less  than  9^2000  in  addition  to  the 
subscriptions  already  received,  will  be  required 
to  complete  tlie  building. 

The  Committee  would  add,  that  according  to 
the  original  estimate  tbe  entire  cost  of  the  lot  and 
building  will  not  exceed  tbe  sum  of  97500. 


A.  Marlin, 

Thos.  Robinson, 
Paul  T.  Jones, 
Tboa.  Watson, 


J.  C.  Pechin, 
Geo.  H.  Stewart, 
J.  L.  Walters, 

J.  S.  Cummings, 
Building  Committee. 


For  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Missions  of  the  Church,  No.  1. 

AN  INTERESTING  TABLE. 

Below  is  presented  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
average  annual  and  weekly  interest  taken,  by  the 
members  of  our  Church  in  the  United  States,  in 
tbe  cause  of  advaocing  Christ’s  Kingdom  by  means 


Maryland.— Rev.  W.  N.  Pendleton,  having 
taken  charge  of  All  Saints’  Parish,  Frederick, 
Maryland  ;  requests  that  letters  and  papers  inten¬ 
ded  for  him  be  addressed  to  that  place. 

Dat  or  Thanksoivino.- Proclamations  have 
been  issued  by  the  Governors  of  thirteen  States. 
recommending  Thursday,  the  25th  inst,  to  be  oh. 
served  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  prayer  and 
praise.  We  doubt  not  the  recommendations  will 
be  responded  to  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  the 
mas.s  of  the  people.  It  is  a  becoming  tribute  of 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  our  manifold  mercies. 
The  year  has  been  crowned  with  a  rich  profusion 
of  blessings.  Our  garners  are  filled  with  plenty, 
and  our  “  presses  burst  forth  with  new  wine.” 
We  have  received  the  early  and  the  latter  rain, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  been  gathered  in 
abundance  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast 
Industry  and  enterprise  have  received  their  re¬ 
ward,  and  the  bnstle  of  business  in  nearly  all  the 
departments  of  useful  labor  evinces  the  general 
prosperity  which  is  enjoyed.  We  have  no  slarv- 
ing  population  who  totter  about  seeking  a  morsel 
of  bread.  In  some  limited  sections  the  pestilence 
has  ravaged ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  health  has 
prevailed  in  our  borders.  The  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  religion  are  advancing — the  principles  of 
Temperance  are  gaining  ground  ;  differences  of 
opinion  are  ceasing  to  provoke  personal  hostility, 
and  the  people,  although  they  disagree  on  some 
points  as  intelligent  freemen,  always  will  hive  the 
interests  of  their  common  country  deeply  at  heart. 

It  will  be  a  spectacle  of  sublime  interest  to  see 
the  millions  of  this  land,  distinguished  above  all 
others  for  general  intelligence,  happiness  and 
prosperity,  bringing  their  thankful  offerings  to  the 
Author  of  their  mercies.  We  trust  the  day  will 
be  observed  in  a  manner  that  will  prove  we  praise 
the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  the  fostering 
care  which  has  been  so  signally  manifested  to  us. 
Noisy  mirth  and  guilty  excesses  are  not  the  things 
appropriate  to  such  a  day  :  but  rather  a  grateful 
review  of  the  past,  gifts  to  the  needy,  and  an 
earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  regulate  our  lives 
in  future  according  to  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  us  by  Him  “from  whom  cometb  every  good 
and  fierfoct  gift.”— N.  American. 

The  National  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Ex-Governor  Slade  is  General  Agent,  has  just 
sent  out  from  Hartford  a  company  of  thirty- fiv9 
young  ladies  as  teachers  for  the  West.  They 
have  for  some  time  past  been  passing  through  a 
course  of  preparatory  training  in  that  city,  where 
they  were  gratuitously  boarded  in  several  benevo¬ 
lent  families. 


MARRIED, 

On  Tuesday  evening.  2d  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  IL 
Tyng,  D.  D.,  kectnr  of  Sl  George’s  Church,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  N.  Satre  Harris,  of  this  city,  to  Juliana, 
eldest  daughter  of  Jas.  A-  Stevens,  £^.,  of  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 

At  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  19th 
inst.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  U.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  J.  Law- 
rb.ncb  Gbtz,  editor  of  the  Reading  Gazette,  to 
Anna  U.,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  28ih  ult.,  by  the 
ss^e,  Abraham  Sharplbm,  Evj.,  of  Del.  county. 
Pa.,  to  Elizabeth  P.,  second  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Morgan. 


IN  rsesv. 

GRIER’S  REPLY  TO  MILNER’S  END  OF  CON. 

TROVERS Y. — The  Hubscribera  hi«e  m  prrpars. 
tion.  and  will  pnblish,  to  be  Kbipted  Tor  the  Americao 
public,  by  tbe  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Vermont. 
Grier’s  able  and  un^nswersbie  Replj  to  “  Milner’s  End 
of  Controversy.”  Their  intention  is  to  piiblmh  the 
work  in  good  style  and  at  an  eiceedingly  low  price,  by 
which  to  enable  clergymen  and  others  to  cirriilste  it 
freely  in  sections  of  our  land  where  the  work  of  Milner 
ia  made  uae  ofin  undermining  the  faith  of  ProtesUma 
STANFORD  k  SWORD.S, 

Nov.  6.  139  Broadway,  Now  York. 

SCH(X)LCRAFT’8  NOTES  ON  THE  IROQUOLS  Z 
Notes  oa  the  Iroquois  ;  or  Contributions  to  Amori. 
can  History,  Antiquities,  and  general  Ethnology,  Ry 
Henry  R.  ^hoolcraft.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
E.  C.  fit  J.  BIDDLE, 

Nov.  6.  No.  6  South  Fifth  st. 

New  books.— THOvoHTi  and  Maxima, illustrating 

moral  and  religious  subjects,  by  H.  Hooker  ■  this 
day  published.  ’ 

ALSO, 

The  Physiology  of  Digestion,  with  eiperimenta  on 
the  Gastric  Juice,  by  Wm.  Reiuroont,  M.  D. ;  second 
editioo,  corrected  by  Samuel  Beaumont,  M.  D. 

Memoirs  of  Midamede  Stael  and  ofMsdame  Roland  * 
by  L.  Maria  Child.  ’ 

Uses  of  Adversity  sad  the  Provisions  of  Consolation  ; 
by  Rev.  Herman  Hooker. 

“  We  commend  this  volume  not  only  to  the  alBicted, 
but  to  all  who  can  appreciate  careful  thought,  and  the 
offerings  of  a  rich  and  pious  mind,  oftentimes  e^reased 
with  the  striking  quainlness  of  tho  ancienU  T^here  is 
no  effort  to  multiply  words,  or  to  insult  the  intellect  of 
the  reader  liy  exhausting  the  subject.  In  many  places 
It  IS  truly  eloquent,  and  aa  a  whole  it  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tual  pleader  with  man  for  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
God'a  ways.” — Christian  Observer. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  H.  HOOKER, 

Nov.  6.  16  South  Seventh  at, 

Rare  toy  BOOK.S,  Bmutifully  Colored— ^0 
AMERICAN  8,  S.  UNION  has  pulilished  a  Set  of 
Now  and  Besutifnl  TOY  BOOKS.  The  designs  are 
from  French  artists,  and  very  lively  snd  spirited.  The 
engravings  and  coloring  are  free  and  chaste,  and  tho 
rhymes  well  suited  to  the  object.  They  are  done  up  m 
fanev  covers,  and  will  be  found  as  cheap,  and  we  trust 
as  pleasing  to  little  children,  as  the  eitravagAnt,  and 
often  frightful  picture  hooks  which  we  sometimes  see 
in  their  little  hands.  The  general  title  of  the  set  is  Life 
in  the  Nurury.  Among  tho  published  numbers  are — 
The  Kind  Sister. 

Tbe  Naughty  Boy  Punished. 

Out- Door  Plays. 

The  Three  Dangerona  Steps. 

Sports  of  Childhood  by  Land  and  Water, 

Fair  Play. 

121  cents  eoch,  and  for  sale  at  No.  ]46  Chesnut  st., 
Philads.  ;  147  Nassau  st..  New  York  ;  $  Cornhill,  Boe.’ 
ton;  103  Fourth  st..  Louisville,  Ky.  Nov.  6. 

VALUABLECHURCH  BfKJKS  AT  LOW  PRICES.— 
The  publishers,  with  s  view  to  circulating  the  fol- 
lowing  sterling  Church  publications  more  extensively 
than  heretofore,  have  concluded  on  a  reduction  of  SO 
to  33  per  cent,  on  Uie  usual  cost.  The  attention  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  ia  particuUrly  requested  to  the  list. 

A’ Kempia  Invitation  of  Christ.  $1,  retiuced  to  73  eta. 
Burnet’s  History  of  the  Refurinsuon,  23  portraits,  4 
vols.,  Svo,  $8,  reduced  to  $6.  ’ 

Dr.  Cist’s  PuriUnism  Reviewed,  $1  50,  now  $1. 
Churtin’s  Early  English  Church,  f  1,  now  73  cts. 
Kvaas*  Rectory  of  Valehead,  73  cts.,  reduced  to  50. 
Dr.  Hook's  Cross  of  Christ,  63  cU.,  reduced  to  60  eta. 
Bishop  Ives’  Five  Sermons,  do.  do,  do. 
Lyra  Apostoiica,  73  cts.,  reduced  to  60. 

Marshall’s  Notes  on  Episcopacy,  $I  25,  now  $|. 
Manning  on  tho  Unity  of  the  Church,  f  I ,  now  73  cts. 
Newman's  Subjects  of  the  Day,  $I  33,  now  $|. 

do.  Developments,  paper,  2.3  cts.,  cloth  .30  c, 
Ggilby’s  Lectures  on  the  Church,  76  cts.,  reduced  to 
50  eta. 

Ogilhy  on  Lay  Baptism,  73  cts.,  reduced  to  50  cts. 
P<tget’s  Tales  of  the  Vill.ige,  3  vols.,  $1  75,  now 
$1  33. 

Spencer’s  Christian  Instructed,  $1  25,  now  75  cts. 
Sherlock’s  Practical  Christi.'tn,  $1,  now  73  cts. 
Spincke's  Manual  of  Devotion,  do.  do. 

Button's  Learn  to  Live,  $1,  reduced  to  73  cts. 

do.  do.  Die,  do.  do.  do. 

Taylor’s  Episcopacy  .Msiutaineil,  $1,  now  73  cts. 
Wilson’s  8icra  privata,  complete,  do.  do. 
Wilson’s  Lectures  oo  the  Coiootuans,  $|  33,  now  75 
cU.  GEO.  8.  APPLETON, 

Nov.  6. _ »  148  Chesnut  st. 

CHEAP  EPISCOPAL  PRAYER  B(X)KS.— JAS,  K 
81.MON  respectfully  informs  hia  friends  and  cne- 
tomers,  that  be  has  removed  from  6th  street  above 
Spruce,  te  the  8.  E.  corner  of  3th  and  Spruce,  where 
he  invites  attention  to  the  edition  of  Prayer  Book  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself — hound  in  pfsin  and  elegant  styles, 
at  very  low  prices;  also  au  assortment  of  all  the 
best  editions  of  Prayer  Books  published — from  25  cts. 
to  $5. 

BCLIOIOUS  AND  JUTCNILK  BOOKS. 

A  general  assortment  of  popular  Religious  srd  De¬ 
votional  Works,  by  the  most  popular  authors. 

Received  from  recent  trade  sales,  a  large  supply  of 
Juvenile  Books  of  the  best  authors,  which  will  he  sold 
at  reduced  prices.  Also,  Stationery  of  every  kind,  to 
erbich  attention  is  called.  JA.8.  K.  81.V10N, 

Get.  16.— 3t.  8.  E.  corner  of  6ih  and  Spruce  sts. 


lEcclrsinstCcal  Calentiar 


7.  2ItT  Sunday 
AFTKa  TatVlTV, 

14.  23nd  Sunday 
Arrca  Tsinitt, 

21.  23nD  Sunday 

ArYCa  YNINIYT, 

28.  24yh  Sunday 
ATYca  TaiRiYr, 


NOVEMSCa. 

(\fo,  2  Kings  V,,  John  vii. 

(  Kv.3  Kings  xix.,  3  Peter  iii. 

Mo.  Daniel  vi.,  John  viti. 
Ev.  Daniel  vii.,  1  John  i. 

.Mo.  Prov.  i.,  John  ix. 

Ev.  Prov.  ii.,  1  John  li. 


{ 

i: 

(Mo. 


Prov.  iii., 
Prov.  viii. 


John  X. 

1  John  iii. 


sail 
I  as 
soo 

SQO 
5  00 

sou 


MONEY  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  RECORDER. 
Rev.  Chas.  E.  I-everett,  Edisio  IsIsnH,  AC.  -  $3  00 

A- M.  Wills,  Guthrieviile,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Mary  Gephart.  Frederick.  Md.  -  .  -  . 

Mrs.  Ann  Vinson,  Dernestown.  Md.,  to  Dec.  1846, 

Chnndler  Robbins.  Augusts.  Ky.  .  .  .  - 

Mrs.  Henrieila  Potter,  rendleioii.  A.  C.  -  • 

.Mrs  T.  D.  Robertson,  Rockford,  III,  lo  Aor.  1643, 

BatUmer*.  AM.— Sam’l  .Mnetjer,  $H  37;  Wm.  Allen, 

$.1  13;  R.  M.  .M’Lane,  M.  N  Fnlls,  Jas.  Howard, 

Wm.  Loney,  Isaac  Aiinmonds.  Joe.  K  I.oud,Thomaa 
W.  Halt,  Jo^iuu  Walker,  each  3S ;  Rev.  Francis 
Peck,  td  *26 i  Judge  Kell,  J.  8.  Giiiings,  Klhs  B.  Long, 

Mrs  Oumilda  Apencer,  John  C.  Nuide.  E.  I-.  I.yceti, 
each  $3;  Capt.  Coward,  $4;  Rev.  G.  A.  I.eakin,  $3- 
7S;  J.  R.  Duvall,  At.  Geo  W  Traekle.each  $3  .17; 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Atnart,  Mrs.  Maria  8.  Goit,  John  P^Mc- 
Cormick,  Mrs.  Judge  Magruder,  lx>i  hhisey.  Thornaa 
Apicer,  A  Fenn;man,  Dr.  l.eonard  .Mackall.  Robert 
y^ilaon.  J  Welling,  each  flu  30;  U.  Roger*,  $1,  133  S4 

Dv.  R  C.  .Mackall,  OVoveion,  Va.  -  -  -  fi-V* 

Mrs.  Jaa.  Reynolds,  CinciimaU,  O.,  to  March  1819,  3  OO 
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Hot  trff. 

For  tie  Epiecopml  Recorder. 

Version  of  Psalm  XXm. 

IT  BET,  C.  W.  THOlfMB. 

The  Lord  ii  mj  l^bepberd— oo  VMt  Wv* 

In  the  pattniTs  green  at  real  I  lie — 

And  aweetlj  1  roaqi  in  the  coel  ef  tbe  daj. 

Where  the  quiet  waters  in  bcantjr  play— 

He  enmrorts  my  soul  when  enpreeaed  with  eare, 
And  where  holiness  dwells,  he  lends  me  there, 
Tho’  I  walk  thro’  the  valley  of  death’s  dark  sheds, 
Where  visions  of  gloom  the  sir  perrnde, 

I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  tboa  wilt  be  eigh. 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  sliall  my  comfort  oepply. 
Thou  preparest  my  banquet  with  all  good  things. 
Even  where  my  enemies’  triumph  rings— 

Thou  pourest  tjby  oil  upon  my  bead. 

My  Cup  is  full,  and  its  brim  o’erspread. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  my  way, 
Thro’  all  the  course  of  my  life’s  brief  day  ( 

And  when  death  at  Iasi  the  bond  shall  sever, 

I  shall  dwell  in  tbe  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 
Bedford,  Vo.,  Sept.  1S47. 


Sailing  of  the  Chinese  Sailors,  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  Cochin  China  Junk. 

Tbe  return  of  the  Chinese  sailors  to  their 
native  land,  in  the  bark  Candace,  Capt.  Gar* 
dioer,  on  Monday  last,  the  4lh  of  October, 
having  been  arranged  by  the  owners  of  the 
Chinese  Junk,  they  all  attended  tbe  Floating 
Church  of  our  Saviour  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  interesting  to  see 


kerchiefs,  and  tbe  response  of  the  gentlemea. 
When  these  bad  ceased,  the  Chinese  salors 
struck  up  their  farewell  song,  which  con* 
tioued,  in  their  harsh  cracked  voices,  till  hoik 
vessels  were  so  far  separated  that  the  sound 
died  on  the  air. 

Ill  one  hour  a  small  speck  on  tbe  horizon 
was  all  that  was  seen  of  the  bark  Candace 
and  her  interesting  passengers.  On  tbe 
steamboat’s  return,  her  services  were  request¬ 
ed,  by  a  signal  set  under  tbe  jib-boom  of  a 
ship  around,  within  the  Hook,  which  for  24 
hours  had  made  ineffectml  efforts  by  saHs, 
aod,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured,  by  an* 
other  steamboat  to  get  oflf.  After  breaking 
several  large  hawsers,  and  two  hours’  hard 
straining  with  steam,  tbe  Jacob  Bell  succeed¬ 
ed  in  hauling  her  off,  and  the  passengers  who 
accompanied  the  Candace  reached  the  city  at 
6  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Ak  Episcopalian. 

fiV.  Y,  Exprtu. 

Division  of  liands  an  Ordinance  of 
GK)d. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Discourse  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Boynton  of  Cincinnati,  touches 
subjects  which  deserve  serious  consideration  ; 
whatever  conclusions  tbe  reader  may  form 
respecting  them. 

Have  the  American  people  received  the 
Protestant  religion  as  a  solemn  charge  from 


.her,  wi.h  .he  ijge  LmliTSf  o.r.,  !  «?<*•  “'‘X  >»,  '‘«.P  «  ‘ho»e 

.k-.,  Jr. _ u.  _ ..f  i  who  shall  gi’^e  an  account?  Is  this  land  di- 


sailors  who  were  then  present,  as  some  of 
them  must  come  within  the  range  of  Bishop 
Boone’s  mission  on  their  return  to  Sbang-Hi, 

— and  the  impression  of  the  Church  services 
could  not  fail  of  being  remembered,  and  of 
producing  a  solemn  effect  on  their  minds. 

They  were  accompanied  by  ’Mr.  Lin-King- 
Chew,  a  Chinese  gentleman  of  education, 
and  of  distinction  and  property  in  his  own 

country,  who  has  been  in  New  York  about  i  .  -  ,  j  l  i  u  u  • 

two  months,  learning  our  language,  and  who,  I  homogeoeous  fannly,  and  the  globe  ihe.r 

Since  their  dimculties,  has  very  much  inter-  ; 
esied  himself  in  their  welfare.  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson,  of  the  New  York  Sailor’s 
Home  in  Cherry  street,  where  they  have 


vided  to  them  as  an  inheritance  which  they 
have  tbe  right  in  their  discretion  to  defend  ? 

To  these  questions,  I  answer — 

1.  By  the  ordinance  of  God  the  nations 
have  not  a  joint  occupancy  of  this  earth. 
They  do  not  bold  it  as  tenants  in  common, 
but  as  a  divided  inheritance.  Had  the  race, 
without  transgression,  been  developed  from 
that  firit  pair  in  Eden,  there  would  have  been 


street, 

been  residing  the  last  three  weeks,  at  their 
requetl  also  accompanied  them.  For  the 
paternal  and  maternal  care  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  from  them,  they  have  expressed 
themselves  through  tbeir  interpreter,  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  gratitude.  After  divine 
service.  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  the  chaplain,  pre- 


:  common  and  undivided  inheritance. 

But  when  to  recover  fallen  man  the  econo- 
I  my  of  grace  was  introduced,  God  saw  fit  for 
the  planting,  preservation  and  spread  of  truth, 
to  change  the  whole  arrangement.  The  hu¬ 
man  family  was  broken  at  Shinar  into  sepa¬ 
rate  branches,  and  the  earth  passed  from  a 
eommon  estate  to  a  divided  inheritance. 
This  arrangement,  God  in  His  providence, 
has  preserved  to  the  present,  and  its  ultimate 
!  removal,  the  blendingof  the  different  branches 


Father.  How  strange  is  it  that  parents,  who 
believe  in  eternal  rew-ards  and  punishmenia, 
should  feel  so  little  concern  about  the  early 
piety  of  their  children ! 

1  have  known  some  of  tbe  best  parents  to 
have  some  of  the  worst  children,  and  could 
give  Biany  inaiancea  nf  the  children  of  pious 
parents  dying  w'ithout  hope.  1  will  mention 
one.  In  my  early  hoy  hood,  and  from  that 
lime  to  a  few  years  past,  1  was  acquainted 
with  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  through  life 
maintained  tbe  character  of  an  exemplary 
Christian  and  a  dignified  minister.  Yone 
more  so.  He  had  a  wife  also  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  in  every  way  suited  for  him.  They 
bad  one  son  aod  several  daughters.  The  sou 
was  much  indulged,  was  well  educated,  and 
j  the  father  exhausted  all  his  means  to  make 
Protestant  Christianity  and  human  liberty. —  !  him  a  physician.  The  young  man  bad  talents. 
Never  since  the  foundation  of  tbe  Jewish  i  and  before  the  death  of  his  aged  parents,  he 


In  the  time  of  Cromwell  it  received  a  sod- 1 
den  and  clear  development.  It  swept  tbe 
hierarchy  and  the  throne  away,  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Apostolic  Cbristiaoiiy,  wkh  iu  truth 
and  liberty,  stood  up  and  offered  itself,  under 
God,  to  England.  She  refused  the  ofiered 
boon  ;  as  a  nation,  she  cast  it  from  her  ;  and 
what  then  T  The  Most  High  gathered  out  of 
Eugl^d  a  host  of  her  choicest,  her  noblest 
men.*  They  were  led  forth  from  Europe, 
like  Israel  from  Egypt,  with  an  uplifted  arm  ; 
they  were  tranaported  to  another  hemis¬ 
phere  ;  they  were  separated  utterly  from  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  the  Papacy,  and  as 
the  germ  of  a  aew  nation  he  planted  them,  as 
he  did  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  where  they 
could  have  full  aod  free  development :  and 
committed  to  them  afresh  the  solemn  trust  of 


sented  each  of  them,  20  in  numbef,  with  the  !  "5“’"  f brotherhood  is  an  end  to 

be  reached  only  in  that  era  where  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  tbe  gospel  shall  be  universal  and 


Protestant  Churchman  of  April,  1845,  which 
contains  two  beautiful  wood  cuts,  originally 
engraved  for  the  Ladies’  Magazine,  of  a  view 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Floating 


shall 


complete,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
be  re-hended  in  Christ. 

Church  of  our  Sarioor,  accompaoied  by  ai  !  *  >l>i» 

eiteoded  descriotion  of  ih.  Ploailn.  Chirrh  I  «•"'>  «  contrary  to  the  ordmancca  o_f  God. 


extended  description  of  the  Floating  Church 
and  the  efforts  making  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  throughout  America  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  seamen.  It  was  an  impressive  re¬ 
flection,  said  Mr.  Parker,  (in  a  short  sinte- 
nienl  he  made  to  the  congregation,  after  the 
benediction,  of  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  interesting  strangers  who  were  then 
present,  and  who  were  to  leave  our  shores  on 
the  morrow,  in  the  ship  that  lay  along  side 
of  the  Floating  Church,  where  they  were,  for 
cities  under  our  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Permit  me  to  offer  the  proof.  “  When  the 
Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheri¬ 
tance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  people.”  And 
again  :  **  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na¬ 
tions  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  be¬ 
fore  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi¬ 
tation.” 

All  our  codes  of  national  law,  assuming 
the  individual  existence  and  separate  owner- 


glob*,)  that  though  they  saw  before  them  per- 1  based  upoo  the  ordi- 

loos  who  excited  a  deep  curiosity,  from  their  i  “> ' 

peculiar  complexion,  mode  of  dress  and 


physiognomy,  that  they  belonged  to  a  race 
which,  in  numbers,  at  the  present  time,  equal¬ 
led  one-third  the  whole  population  of  our 
earth. 

On  Monday,  at  9  o’clock,  the  deck  of  the 
bark  Candace  was  covered  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  clergymen  of  several  religious 
denominations,  viz :  Rev.  Mr.  Kidder,  of  the 
Methodist  communion,  Rev.  Messrs.  Spaul¬ 
ding  and  Loomis,  Secretaries,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Parker,  all  members  of  the  board  of  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  American  Seamen’s  Friend  So¬ 
ciety,  and  their  devoted  friend  and  country¬ 
man,  Lin-King-Chew,  who  has  been  untir¬ 
ing  in  bis  kindness  to  them,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
company  to  Sandy  Hook,  Professor  Loomis, 
the  missionary  to  seamen  in  tbe  port  of  Can¬ 
ton,  recently  appointed  by  that  Society,  who 
was  also  there.  A  deeply  affecting  incident 
■was  there  witnessed.  During  the  progress 
through  the  Nanows  to  sea,  a  deputation 
from  the  Chinese  sailors  was  sent  by  them  to 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  then  on  board, 
begging  them  to  take  their  friend  and  country¬ 
man,  Lin-King-Chew,  to  their  house,  the 
Sailor’s  Home  in  Cherry  street,  and  take  care 
of  him  while  he  was  in  America,  as  he  was 
in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  they  felt  so  much 
love  towards  their  friend  they  could  uot  leave 
him  behind,  unless  they  were  sure  he  would 


and  upon  the  fact  that  the  Most  High  has 
recognized  their  validity  in  all  His  providen¬ 
tial  dealings.  In  His  w'ork  of  preparing  for 
j  the  gospel  dispensation,  in  the  planting  and 
spread  of  Christianity.  He  has  committed 
unto  nations  as  He  chose,  a  solemn  charge  : 
a  trust  of  principles  and  territory  ;  a  precious 
deposit  of  truth,  and  a  spot  of  earth  sufficient 
for  its  maintenance.  These  be  has  required 
them  to  keep  for  Him  and  for  humanity  ;  and 
when  false  to  the  trust,  when  forgetful  of  the 
terms  of  stewardship,  He  has  brought  them 
to  tbe  reckoning,  swept  them  away,  and 
chosen  Him  other  instrumentalities. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  his  plan  : 

By  a  course  of  training  carried  forward  for 
four  centuries,  He  prepared  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion  to  become  the  depository  of  those  truths 
and  principles  which  most  nearly  concern  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  He 
assigned  them  their  national  territory,  and  by 
acts  most  clearly  marked  as  Hfa  own.  He 
put  them  io  possession  of  Judea.  How  did 
He  preserve  the  committed  truth  T  By  hold¬ 
ing  it  separate  and  pure.  He  hedged  round 
the  Hebrews  by  impassable  barriers ;  He 
guarded  them  by  the  most  stringent  enact¬ 
ments  from  amalgamation  with  other  nations, 
permitting  no  one  to  become  a  Jewish  citizen 
I  unless  be  laid  aside  utterly  his  own  nation¬ 
ality,  and  became  by  knowledge^  by  practice 


Commonwealth  has  a  nation  been  planted  by 
God  on  earth,  in  regard  to  which  His  inten¬ 
tions  were  so  clearly  marked,  as  in  reference 
to  our  own.  We  were  made  tbe  stewards  of 
a  moat  holy  trust,— even  truth  and  freedom 
for  the  world. 

Then,  as  the  conclusion  on  this  point,  I  de¬ 
clare  my  conviction  that  such  territory  as  we 
have  peacefully  and  rightfully  acquired,  be¬ 
longs  by  the  special  appointment  of  God, 
unto  the  American  people ;  and  with  this 
land  has  been  committed  to  their  charge  tbe 
safe  keeping  of  human  liberty  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion.  In  the  first  assault  which 
the  Papacy  made  upon  the  new-born  Pro¬ 
testant  nation,  to  devour  it  in  tbe  bud,  God 
appeared  signally  for  our  deliverance,  mark¬ 
ing  thus  most  clearly  bis  intentions.  When 
a  Catholic  power  took  possession  of  the  Cana¬ 
dies,  and  stretched  its  lines  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  through  all  this  valley  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi — holding  thus  the  keys  and 
the  heart  of  future  dominion — God  scattered 
their  strength  and  banished  them  from  the 
country,  showing  that  be  intended  this  land 
to  be  the  home  and  the  possession  of  a  Pro¬ 
testant  people. 

How  then  are  we  to  show  faithfulness  to 
our  trust  ?  How  are  we  to  perpetuate  an 
American  nation  !  Not  by  permitting  every 
stranger  who  sets  foot  upon  our  shores,  a  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  and  control  over  our  affairs, 
equal  to  our  own ;  for  4hat,  if  persisted  in, 
will  blot  out  our  principles  and  our  nationali¬ 
ty  together.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  those 
only  who  are  thoroughly  Americanized,  so 
that  the  nation  shall  adopt  the  foreign  mate¬ 
rial  no  faster  than  it  can  be  completely  as¬ 
similated.  By  no  other  method  whatever  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  extend  the  growth  of  our 
principles  into  all  the  world. 

Genuine  American  principles,  however, 
neither  demand  nor  imply  the  slightest  ha¬ 
tred  or  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  who 
may  seek  our  shores.  They  call  for  no  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  immigrant  w’ho  may  fly  from  the 
poverty  and  sufferings  of  Europe  ;  no  disre¬ 
gard  of  bis  rights  or  bis  feelings.  But  while 
his  prejudices  are  strong  about  him,  and  he 
can  know  liitle  or  nothing  of  our  institutions, 
prudence  and  self-respect  alike  demand,  that 
for  his  sake,  and  for  ours,  we  should  refrain 
from  pulling  into  his  hand  an  instrument 
wherewith,  in  his  mistaken  judgment,  he 
may  root  up  the  liberty-tree  under  which  he 
came  to  repose. 

American  principles — I  mean,  here,  those 
w’hich  demand  suitable  restrictions  in  regard 
to  citizenship — are  the  only  ones  which  are 
really  consistent  with  a  true  kindness  towards 
the  immigrants  themselves.  It  is  merely  to 
inform  them  on  their  arrival,  that  they  have 
been  educated  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  ourselves,  and  that  our  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  machine  is  one  of  great  delicacy  of  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  without  some  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  it  cannot  be  understood.  Sit  ye  down 
here  safely  under  the  shadow  of  my  tree,  par- 
lake  freely  of  the  rich  fruits  around  you,  and 
the  veiy  moment  you  are  qucUiJied,  the  mo¬ 
ment  you  will  not  ignorantly  endanger  your 
blessings,  and  mine,  you  shall  be  admitted  to 
all  tbe  right  of  the  native  born.  Is  not  this 
to  manifest  a  higher,  nobler,  truer  regard  for 
the  foreigner,  than  to  bestow  upon  him  at 
once  a  gift  he  cannot  appreciate,  a  power  of 
which  he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  and  let  him 
fall  into  the  hands  of  selfish,  reckless  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  will  set  him  to  demolish  tbe  very 
institutions  which  he  came  over  the  ocean  to 
enjoy  ?  What  greater  cruelly  can  be  shown 
the  foreigner  than  that? 


took  to  drink,  wrote  and  acted  plays,  and 
wandered  from  home.  I  saw  the  old  patriarch 
not  long  before  bis  death,  in  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more,  looking  for  hn  **  lost  son,”  as  be  called 
him.  Tbe  son  had  gone  to  the  Eastern 
Shore,  where  his  mother  was  on  a  visii.  Tbe 
old  gentleman  followed  him,  and  upon  meeting 
with  him,  threw  bis  arms  around  bis  neck, 
whilst  the  silent  tears  rau  down  his  aged  and 
furrowed  cheeks  : — the  mother  also  embrac¬ 
ing  her  son  at  the  same  time  with  streaming 
eyes.  At  these  demonstrations  of  affection, 
the  son  was  melted  with  tenderness  and  wept 
bitieriy.  He  soon  again  went  off,  and  in  a 
short  lime  after,  his  father  and  mother  both 
died.  The  son  continued  in  his  wicked 
course,  and  about  two  years  ago,  deliberate! j 
walked  into  the  Delaware  river,  at  the  wharf, 
at  the  foot  of  Che»-lnat  street,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  found  drowned,  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  his  pocket. — Methodist  Protestant. 


he  with  those  whose  sympathy  and  kindness  heart  mof.  thoroughly  a  Jew. 

they  had  so  recently  experienced,  tl  was  odmixiute  of  foreign  malenal  waspert....... 

trufyanorieotalidea  eiprUedbyone.  He  »  con'd  bc»o  Ihorooghly  assim.laied 

wished  to  take  with  him,  and  plait  in  China,  «  “  ''T*' 

.  r  *  I  •  an/1  avran  thnrx  it  woo  fh^lt  ihol 


the  American  “  cry  tree*' — meaning  tbe 
willow,  for  he  could  not  leave  them  without 
crying, — and  as  it  giew,  he  would  bo  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  his  feelings  when  he  left 
America. 

The  wind  being  light  and  ahead,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  steamer  Jacob  Bell  to  take 
the  Candace  out  as  far  as  the  light  ship,  10 
miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook,  and  33  miles  from 
the  city,  that  she  might  have  a  good  offing.  ■ 
On  reaching  this  distant  place  from  the  shore, 
it  was  observed  that  a  little  bird  had  left  New 
York  with  the  ship,  and  was  now  perched  on 
the  end  of  one  of  the  spars  aloft,  as  if  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  tbe  voyage  with  her  and  the  j 
Chinese  sailors  to  their  homes. 

Before  the  steamer  left  her,  at  the  request 
of  Capt.  Gardiner,  after  the  crew  had  been  j 
all  assembled  near  the  capstan,  and  the  Chi- 1 
nese  sailors  were  arranged.  Rev.  Mr.  Parker 
commended  hercrew,  passengers, the  Chinese 
sailors,  with  the  Rev.  missionary  on  board,  to 
God’s  protection,  in  the  beautiful  prayer  of 
the  Liturgy  forepersons  going  to  sea,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  the  bene-  ( 
diction.  I 

While  the  steamboat  was  sheering  away,  ] 
and  the  ship,  in  f  ill  sail,  was  hauling  off,  to  j 
hasten  on  her  voyage,  her  bulwarks  were  j 
lined  by  the  26  Chinese  sailors,  in  tears  at  | 
parting  with  their  kind  friends,  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and  tbeir  beloved  country¬ 
man,  Lin-King-Chew,  whom  they  almost 
worshipped  for  his  many  acts  of  generosity, 
sympathy  and  friendship.  The  scene  was 
truly  worthy  of  an  artist’s  pencil.  The  whole 
rail  on  the  starboard  side  was  lined  with  the 
swarthy  figures  of  these  bareheaded  Monga- 
lians,  shaking  tbeir  bands  in  the  air,  and  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  steamboat.  The  caps  of  the 
crew  were  flourishing  aloft  behind  them,  as 
they  gave  their  three  cheers,  which  were 
answered  by  the  ladies  waving  their  hand- 

*Mr.  Lin.Kinf.Chew  it  a  devoted  CbrUtiao,  as  Tar  at 
he  underatands  Chriatianity,  having  embraced  our  holy 
religion  through  the  instrumentality  of  tome  faithHil 
missionary  in  his  native  land.  His  efforts  in  bchalT  of 
his  beloved  countrymen,  were  chiefly  directed  to  tbeir 
spiritual  welfare.  He  presented  each  of  them  a  testa¬ 
ment  in  their  own  language,  a  portion  of  which  he 
daily  read  and  explained  to  them,  while  they  were 
boarding  at  the  Sailor's  Home. 


The  True  Wife. 

The  death  of  a  true  wife  is  beautifully 
drawn  in  the  annexed  portrait  by  Channing — 

“  Her  reserve  and  shrinking  delicacy  threw  a 
veil  over  her  beautiful  character.  She  was 
little  known  beyond  her  home;  but  there  she 
silently  spread  around  her  that  soft,  pure  light, 
the  precioosness  of  which  is  never  fully  un¬ 
derstood  till  it  is  quenched.  Her  calm,  gen¬ 
tle  wisdom,  her  sweet  humility,  her  sympathy, 
which,  though  tender,  was  loo  serene  to  dis¬ 
turb  her  clear  perception,  filled  her  to  act  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  without  the  consciousness  of 
either  party,  on  his  more  sanguine,  ardent 
mind.  She  was  truly  a  spirit  of  good,  diffus¬ 
ing  a  tranquillizing  influence  mildly  to  be 
thought  of,  and,  therefore,  more  sure.  The 
blow  which  took  her  from  him  left  a  wound 
which  time  could  not  heal.  Had  his  strength 
been  continued,  so  that  he  could  have  gone 
from  the  house  of  mourning  to  the  haunts  of 
poverty,  he  would  have  escaped  for  a  good 
part  of  the  day  the  sense  of  his  bereavement. 
But  a  few  minutes  walk  in  the  street  now 
sent  him  wearied  borne.  There  the  hovering 
eye  which  had  so  long  brightened  at  his  en¬ 
trance  was  to  shed  its  mild  beam  on  him  no 
more.  There  the  voice  that  daily  inquired 
into  his  labors,  and  like  another  conscience 
had  whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still. 
There  the  sympathy  w’hich  had  pressed  with 
tender  hand  his  aching  head,  and  by  its  nurs¬ 
ing  care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  disease,  had  gone.  He  was  not  in¬ 
deed  left  alone  ;  for  filial  love  and  reverence 
spared  no  soothing  office  ;  but  these,  though 
felt  and  spoken  of  as  most  precious,  could 
not  take  the  place  of  what  had  been  removed. 
This  great  loss  produced  no  burst  of  grief. 
It  was  still,  deep  sorrow,  the  feelings  of  a 
mighty  void,  the  last  burden  which  the  spirit 
can  cast  off.  His  attachment  to  form  this 
moment  sensibly  declined.  In  seasons  of 
peculiar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone. 
He  kept  near  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed 
friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of 
the  solace  which  he  had  found  in  it.  He 
heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and  his 
anticipation  of  that  world,  always  very  strong, 
became  more  vivid  and  touching.” 


that  the  priest  bad  caused  the  books  to  be  j 
burned  on  tbe  road.  Tbe  Bench  then  consul¬ 
ted,  and  agreed  on  taking  information  against 
Mr.  M’Carthy,  and  ordered  that  be  should 
give  bail  to  stand  his  trial  at  the  next  Guarter 
Sessions  in  Cork. — Cork  Constitution.  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1847.” 

Hint  as  to  Schooling. 

A  common  error  into  which  many  parenu 
fail,  b  to  send  their  children  to  an  inferior 
school  first,  and  afterwards  to  place  them  in 
an  establishment  where  they  may,  as  it  is 
termed,  “  finish”  there  education.  Not  only 
b  the  pupil  a  severe  loser  by  ihb  method, 
but  the  master,  to  whose  care  he  b  at  length 
confided,  experiences  much  additional  trouble. 
He  has  not  only  now  to  lead  the  youth  into 
a  right  path,  but  to  lead  him  back  from  many 
a  wrong  one  ;  not  merely  to  urge  him  to 
the  further  acquisition  of  good  habits,  but  to 
endeavor  to  root  out  many  that  are  faulty.  It 
b  related  by  Gainiilian  that  those  who  went 
to  learn  music  of  Timotheas,  paid  double  price 
if  they  had  received  any  previous  instruction — 
a  safe-guard  I  would  r^ommend  a  general 
adoption  by  good  teachers.  But  there  are 
other  evib  connected  with  such  a  system,  not 
to  meution  those  which  result  from  change  of 
plans  to  the  student  himself,  it  b  obvious 
that  no  tutor  can  be  expected  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  progress  of  children  who  are 
placed  with  him  only  as  a  temporary  thing. 
Whereas,  if  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to 
continue  with  him  so  long  as  his  treatment  of 
them  b  w'bai  it  ought  to  be  has  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  diligence  in  the  highest  degree  effec¬ 
tive.  He  looks  upon  them  as  the  future  orna¬ 
ments  of  bis  school;  and  they  immediately 
come  under  the  influence  of  those  well-reg¬ 
ulated  stimuli  which  urge  them  on  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  about  to  finish 
their  scholastic  course.  A  well-directed  estab¬ 
lishment,  where  the  morals,  intellectual  im¬ 
provement,  and  health  of  the  pupils  are  care¬ 
fully  and  assiduously  attended  to,  presents 
advantages  which  ought  to  be  appreciated  by 
parents  though  they  are  seldom  valued  by  the 
pupils. — Monthly  Prize  Essay. 


■ew’i  ch,  2A;  aaoBjatoM.  per  IUt  Dr  R*b«r. 
•Ofc,  Tor  ConsuetinopU.  fv’S;  St  Nlaub««*i  ck, 

#13  95;  Ret  R  W  Goldrhorcugh,  M  hil 
M  50;  K  D,  for  China  Miaamn,  #5;  Sandar  trH  H.  | 
t»«orga  •  oh,  FkaaKtaf,  L  I.  lor  edaeation  of  a  ch 
China,  $15;  St  Maohaw’a  ch,  Whenhnf ,  Va,  $UJ. 
do,  for  C  onManuaopto,  $10;  coUacUon  at  the 
arj  Mecti  |i  the  Ch  oftha  Aaconaion,  $181  43.  r 
tal,$4l4I3.  J.  Roocaa,  Treai., 
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geueous  body  ;  and  even  then  it  was  felt  that 
important  advantages  attached  to  the  native 
born.  Paul  thought  it  a  circumstance  not 
unworthy  to  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  na¬ 
tive  Jew,  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Hebrew  nation  had  become  false  to  its 
trust,  and  it  could  be  no  longer  steward.— 
Tbe  kingdom  was  taken  from  it,  and  with 
clearer  light  and  enlarged  privileges,  and  with 
a  wider  and  more  clearly  marked  design,  the 
great  truths  were  committed  to  other  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

Those  principles,  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  added  to  the 
clearer  revelations  of  Jesus,  were  united  in 
one  system ;  were  entrusted  to  a  special  or¬ 
ganization  instituted  for  the  purpose,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  man.  Enshrined  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  Christianity  went  forth,  bearing  the  gift 
of  political  and  eternal  salvation,  revealing  the 
,Talue  of  the  individual  roan,  proclaiming  tbe 
equality  of  the  race,  and  enfolding  in  its  sys¬ 
tem  the  only  rational  idea  of  civil  liberty 
which  the  world  ever  possessed.  This  sys¬ 
tem  was  Apostolic  Christianity,  simple,  faith¬ 
ful  and  pure.  It  was  the  Puritanism  which 
j  preceded  the  Reformation  ;  it  was  Protestanl- 
I  ism  after  the  lime  of  Luther.  The  same  sys- 
I  tem  was  planted  by  our  fathers  by  the  edge 
j  of  the  forest  which  skirted  yonder  sea ;  and 
American  principles  become  the  western 
name  for  Protestant  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
lain  Church,  to  which  Jesus  committed  this 
system,  proved  false  to  its  trust,  within  three 
hundred  years  from  its  founding;  and  out  of 
its  treachery  and  corruption,  that  terrific 
power,  the  Papacy,  arose.  For  a  thousand 
years  and  more,  truth  and  liberty  were 
crushed  together,  or  hunted  out  of  society. — 
They  were  driven  afar,  into  tbe  recesses  of 
tbe  mountains,  and  pursued  with  tbe  nre-fag- 
got  and  sword. 

In  tbe  time  of  Luther,  God  once  more 
gave  to  the  true  system  a  distinct  embodying, 
and  under  the  name  of  Protestaoism  it  was 
now  given  in  charge,  first  to  Germany  and 
Continental  Europe  ;  but  those  nations,  after 
a  short  trial,  failed  to  preserve  its  purity  or  to 
wield  its  power.  Despotism  in  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernments  was  then  too  strongly  established. 


A  Heathen  Family 
That  family  where  there  is  no  religious 
instruction,  where  there  is  no  family  prayer, 
where  the  blessing  of  Gk>d  is  not  sought  upon 
its  members,  is  a  family  trained  up  in  Hea. 
thenism.  What  love  can  a  parent  have  for 
the  souls  of  his  children,  who  will  not  teach 
them  that  there  is  a  God,  that  they  are  sinners, 
that  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  that  there 
is  a  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  tbeir 
sins — who  does  not  persuade  them  to  flee  to 
Christ,  escape  from  hell,  and  receive  an  ever¬ 
lasting  home  in  heaven  ?  Does  this  line  reach 
the  eye  of  a  father  or  mother  who  has  never 
prayed  for  the  salvation  of  her  child?  What 
more  have  you  done  for  your  child  than  a 
Heathen  parent  ?  If  that  child  should  be  lost 
because  of  your  neglect,  will  not  God  require 
its  blood  at  your  hand  ? 


Stated  Prayer. 

There  is  no  religion  without  prayer.  Have 
stated  times  for  devotion.  At  least  begin  and 
end  every  day  with  God.  Take  time  from 
sleep  rather  than  want  proper  time  for  prayer. 
Watch  against  formality  in  your  devotions. 
It  is  heart-prayers  that  are  alone  acceptable 
to  God.  Besides  your  intercourse  with  God 
at  stated  seasons,  often  look  up  to  him,  and 
ever  go  with  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Go 
into  your  closet,  and  down  upon  your  knees 
with  as  much  reverence,  as  if  you  beheld  the 
groat  and  blessed  God. 

You  require  to  be  often  reminded  of  this. 
For  whether  in  youth  or  in  manhood  we  are 
all  too  apt  to  have  a  wandering  heart  in  prayer, 
and  repeal  an  outward  form  with  the  lips,  but 
with  a  heart,  alas  it  is  far  from  God. 

Oh  !  pray  against  beartlessness,  as  one  of 
the  roost  powerful  temptations  of  your  spi¬ 
ritual  enemy.  Could  you  ascend  into  heaven 
every  morning  and  evening  to  offer  your  de¬ 
votions  to  tbe  Most  High,  and  then  return  to 
earth  again,  what  a  life  of  holiness  you  would 
lead  !  What'fervent  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
would  you  offer — consider  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the 
evil  and  tbe  good,  aod  that  "all  things  are 
naked  and  open  before  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.” 


Chdtirrn’s  jfrfenu. 

Avoid  bad  Company. 

Little  S - had  never  been  known  by  his 

mother  to  tell  a  lie,  or  take  what  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  him.  One  afternoon  in  summer,  as 
the  school  did  not  keep,  his  mother  left  him 
at  home  to  play  in  the  yard,  and  locking  the 
door  of  the  house,  went  away  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  make  some  calls.  While  little  S- 
was  playing  by  himself,  a  larger  boy  came  to 
see  him,  and  they  played  together  awhile 
very  pleasantly.  At  length  the  playmate  of 

S - offered  to  make  him  a  kite  if  he  would 

get  him  some  paste.  But  this,  little  S - 

said  he  could  not  do,  as  his  mother  was  gone. 

"  What  difference  does  that  make !”  said 
the  boy. 

*‘  Why,*’  said  little  S - ,  "  how  can  I  get 

it  if  mother  does  not  give  it  to  me  ? 

Don’t  you  know  where  the  flour  barrel 

is  ?” 

"  O  yes,  but  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  like 
it  ?” 

"  Nonsense ;  she  won’t  care  just  for  a  little 
flour.” 

**  But  what  if  she  should  ?” 

“  Why  she  will  never  know  it.  You  can 
go  in  and  get  the  flour  and  then  come  right 
out  again  ?” 

"  But  what  if  she  asks  me  if  I  have  been  in 
the  house,  what  shall  I  say  ?” 

**  Tell  her  you  played  in  the  yard  all  the 
lime  she  was  gone.” 

Now  little  S - was  soon  over-persuaded 

by  this  bad  boy,  and  he  started  off  for  tbe 
flour.  But  here  was  another  difficulty  ;  the 
door  was  locked.  The  mischievous  boy, 
however,  who  had  set  him  on  at  first,  soon 
remedied  the  difficulty,  by  opening  a  window 
and  boosting  him  in.  Trembling,  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  went  to  the  barrel ;  with  his  cup 
scooped  up  the  flour,  and  hurried  away  with¬ 
out  looking  behind  him  ; — in  his  haste  scat¬ 
tering  some  of  it  upon  the  floor.  They  then 
went  busily  to  work  upon  the  kite.  Before 
he  went  away,  this  bad  playmate  of  little 

S - told  hipi  over  again  what  he  should 

say,  if  his  mother  asked  him  any  thing  about 
tbe  paste.  It  was  all  false  ;  but  little  S 


WANTED. — .4  Bale  Teacker  la  a  retireti  tad  Trr* 
ifaorant  neighborhood,  «itkio  a  few  niiea  oftr.- 
city  of  Kickmond.  He  inu«t  teach  readin>,  wriiinV 
fe^rapkv,  Cnftisb  irraoiinar,  and  anthn.tie. 

He  B«M  be  a  Baa,  not  oal^  of  decided  temperance 
pnnciplea.  bnt  ready  U  advocaM  tkoM  ptiaciples 
indiapeiiaable  to  tbekappineM  aad  welLbeiag  ufmaa  t 
wheneter  Beedtui.  To  one  deairou*  to  do  good,  aud 
who  will  be  content  with  moderate  compenaauoa,  ti,;t 
ntnation  otfera  atrong  laducemcnta.  Application  mny 
be  Bade  to  Rev.  Wb.  Deral,  of  Kiehmoad,  er  Mr.  \s' 

H.  Price. 

inia.  Sept.  9. _ Oct.  SO.—ji, 

\roUNG  LAD1K.S*  KDITATION  — PROF.  J.  l.IvT 
INGSTON  VAN  IXIRRN,  aaniated  bv  hia  lady 
and  daughter,  pnrpoae  eatabliakiag  in  thi«  City  an  la. 
oUtute  ot  the  higbeat  order  for  the  education  of'iou.ig 
Ladies  upon  Chriatua  principles;  and  from  kia  past  x. 
perience  of  many  years  in  conducting  extensive  femaie 
seminaries  in  the  City  o(  New  York  snd  its  ricimii. 
be  kopee  to  meet  nil  the  reasonable  expectatioas  of  .I'lt 
Intare  patrons.  The  Inslitnte  is  aow  open  at  373  Spruce 
at.  near  l'2th.  Tnitien,  $IOto$i5aquarter,accordin):io 
the  age  of  the  pupiia.  Roaidaud  Tuition,  $300  a  year. 
The  oiost  aatistactory  referencea  in  thia  City,  aad  differ, 
ent  parts  of  the  I’nion,  may  be  tbund  in  the  cirnikrt 
to  he  had  at  the  lastitnle.  Oct.  9. — ly. 

WEST  CHESTER  AC.tUE.MY  FOR  lUlYS. 

The  Winter  Seasioo  of  this  Institution  ni||  be  com. 
menced  on  Tuesday,  the  86tb  of  October  sett 
Thorongh  instruction  is  given  in  ail  branches  of  a 
complete  education. 

The  Classical  and  Mathematical  dopartment  is  coa. 
ducted  by  Joseph  W.  I'iakerton,  A.  M.  Ths  couma 
of  study  IS  such  as  is  require*!  tor  admission  into  the 
best  colleges  of  Uie  country.  French  Language  taught 
with  grest  care. 

Moral  and  religions  instruction  is  faithlbny  imparted. 
Every  pupil  is  required  to  attend  public  worship  reg u. 
larly  on  the  Sabbath,  at  whichever  of  tho  chnrche*  m 
West  Chester  his  parents  or  guardians  uiav  direct. 

Tbe  location  is  proverbially  healthy.  Tbe  buildinita 
are  spacious  and  convenient,  having  been  eiect'-d  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  use  of  this  Institution.  The  pupils  are 
constantly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal,  and 
in  all  respects  treated  as  members  of  his  family. 

Communications  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  twice 
daily,  by  the  railro.id. 

Tbe  year  is  divided  into  two  seasiont  of  twenty- two 
weeks  each,  commencing  on  the  fourth  Tues«lay  uf 
April  and  the  fourth  Tuesilay  in  October. 

For  board,  Ac.,  and  tuition  in  all  the  English 
and  Classical  studies,  per  session  .  |90  00 

French  eatra,  .  .  •  .  .  IJ  oU 

Payable  in  advance, 

JaMFs  CmowuLL,  Prinripnl. 
BcrrarNcca. 

Rev,  Messrs.  Albert  llaruea,  John  L.  Grant,  Anson 
Rond,  Jos.  H.  Jones,  U.  1). ;  SaniiielJueea,  M  D  ;  tv. 
II.  Dillingham,  Isaac  Roach,  Robert  Morris,  J.is.  Field, 
S'aniucI  liildeburn,  John  1).  (ieorge,  Jss.  1.  Hose, >11, 
David  Lapaley,  Jos.  Ii.  Lapsley,  E.^qs.  ;  Prol.  |>. 
Cleavelsnd,  Philadelphia, 

Wm.  Darlington,  M.  D.  ;  Hon.  T.  S.  Pell,  Hon.  Wm. 
Williainaon  ;  David  I'ownaend,  klsii.;  Rev.  John  (  row. 
all.  West  Chaster. 

The  Fsculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Tyr.g.  D.  D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Jas.  May,  D.  D.,  Alexandria.  Sept  25. — €t. 

episcopal  HIGH  .SCHOtILuF  VIKtHMA. 

RKV.  E.  A.  UALayMri.E,  RECTOR. 

The  next  S1!,SSI<IN  of  O'ls  institution  will  coin 
niencR  on  the  1st  of  November  snd  contiiine  until  tlm 
1st  of  Augwit.  The  course  of  iiistriiction  coiiiprisi  ■  a 
full  (xroek,  Latin,  Mathematical  and  KngliKh  rmiisr. 
French  and  Drawing,  Ac.  Ac.,  also  tsiight  at  nir.i 
charges.  Terms  $200  for  the  scholastic  year  of  )•  n 
inonllis,  payable  $10U  at  comnienceinent  of  the  *es*i<>n, 
and  $1U0  live  mouths  al\er wards,  bedding  $10  per 
annum  extra. 

For  further  information,  application  to  he  made  to 
the  Hector,  Post  OHice,  Theological  Seminary ,  Kairf.ix 
c^nty,  Va.  Sept.  26  —7l. 

^O  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS.— The  suhs.  ri. 
4  bers  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  Magic  Lanterns 
of  the  best  and  most  approved  construction,  for  public 
exhiliitinn,  .Sabbath  schools  and  private  classes 

Also — i’ainted  Diagrams  for  the  same,  of  various 
subjects,  VIZ:  Scripture  slides  in  boxes,  3b  views— 
Scripture  slides  single,  views  very  superior — Astroiio. 
mical  slides  in  sets  iii  boxes — Astronomical  in  seta  in 
boxes,  each  slide  revolving — Pilgrim’s  Pr«  gress  m  seta 
of  9  slides — Temperance  slides  in  sets  of  Various  sixes-* 
Temperance  slides,  single  views — Humorous  moving 
slides  111  great  variety — Portraits  of  Wm  Penn,  Fran- 


Parents  and  Children. 

1  have  ofieu  been  amazed  to  see  how  easily 
children  can  draw  religious  parents  into  views 
and  practices,  which  to  them  in  early  life,  j  The  prosecutor,  being  examined  by  Mr. Tbos. 
seemed  wrong  and  sinful.  I  have  known  Ware  Corker,  solicitor,  staled  as  follows  : — 
good  men  who  could  not  bear  to  curb  tbe  in- j  Witness  is  a  young  man  io  the  employment 


The  Priest  and  the  Bible  Man. 

At  the  late  Sessions  in  CoacUford,  Ireland, 
tbe  following  case  was  heard  : 

J.  Buckley  v.  Rev.  Wm.  M’Carlhy.— 


clioaiions  of  tbeir  children  in  any  thing,  and 
hence  would  permit  them  whilst  under  tbeir 
control,  to  visit  horse  races,  theatres,  billiard 
tables,  &c.  &c.  Others  have  permitted  their 
children  to  go  to  dancing  schools,  and  to 
gratify  them,  have  permitted  dancing  in  their  j 
own  bouses.  I  now  allude  to  Methodists, 
who,  in  olden  times,  waged  war  against  all 
these  practices. 

It  is  all  right  that  parents  should  love  their 
children,  and  to  indulge  them  as  much  as 
possible  in  innocent  amusements  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  justified  to  bring  them  up  in  all  the 
fashion  of  the  world  and  ail  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  We  are  commanded  to  bring  them 
up  in  tbe  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  there  is  a  fearful  responsibility  incurred 
by  pareuis  who  act  otherwise.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  bringing  up  children  so  loosely, 
we  find  few  of  them  becoming  early  pious, 
and 'even  if  they  become  awakened,  we  find 
them  uniting  themselves  with  churches  which 
tolerate  the  mere  externals  of  morality.  There 
are  no  pains  taken  to  inculcate  upon  their 
minds  any  attachment  to  our  own  church. 
We  feel  a  great  deal  more  concerned  for  their 
temporal  prosperity  than  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  More  concerned  how  they  shall 
be  estimated  by  a  wicked  world  than  how 
they  shall  be  estimated  by  their  heavenly 


of  the  rector  of  Donoughmore,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Colter,  as  colporteur  or  distributor  of  Bibles 
aod  Testaments;  was  proceeding  alone  on 
Friday  last  on  bis  peaceful  mission,  when  he 
met  Mr.  William  Sl'Carihy,  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest,  who,  after  passing  him,  rode  back 
and  enquired  what  he  had  in  the  bundle? 
Witness  said,  "  Bibles  and  Testaments,  Sir.” 
The  priest  then  induced  deponent  to  produce 
all  his  books, — as  soon  as  he  had  got  them  to¬ 
gether,  be  flung  them  in  witness’  face, 
dashing  them  about  tbe  road,  and  saying,  "  I 
left  tbe  bouse  this  morning  to  horsewhip  you  ;” 
the  priest  then  called  a  man  to  hold  his  horse, 
and  jumping  off,  he  ran  at  witness,  and  struck 
him  several  blows  across  the  face  and  neck, 
and  when  the  lash  of  the  whip  came  off  he 
struck  witness  with  tbe  leaden  end  about  tbe 
head,  which,  but  for  the  hardness  of  his  hat 
might  have  killed  him;  and  the  man  who 
held  the  horse,  instead  of  coming  to  witness’ 
relief,  flourished  his  stick  in  a  threatening 
manner.  The  priest  then  laid  hold  of  wit¬ 
ness  by  the  breast,  and  made  two  attempts  to 
trip  him,  by  putting  his  leg  behind  witness’ 
he  then  let  him  go,  and  drew  back  to  strike 
him  another  blow,  when  witness  ran  off  with¬ 
out  hat  or  books,  calling  out  "  murder,”  being 
in  great  fear  of '  his  life ;  the  hat  was  after¬ 
wards  recovered,  but  Buckley  was  informed 


had  not  yet  learned  how  wicked  it  was  to  tell 

that  which  is  untrue.  Mrs.  S -  came 

home,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  floor  all 
spinkled  over  with  flour,  and  could  hardly 
believe  her  little  boy  had  been  so  wicked  as 
to  have  taken  anything,  when  she  was  away, 
without  liberty.  She  called  him  in.  He 
came,  looking  ashamed  and  guilty,  as  little 
boys  always  do  when  they  have  done  wrong. 

“  Has  my  little  boy,”  said  she,  ‘‘  been  into 
the  house  since  I  have  been  away  ?” 

"  No,”  answered  he  sulkily,  and  hung  his 
head.  O  how  was  the  poor  mother’s  heart 
grieved  to  hear  this.  Her  little  boy  bad  not 
only  taken  the  flour  without  leave,  but  now 
denied  it.” 

"  Where  did  you  gel  your  paste  then  ?” — 
said  bis  mother. 

Lillie  S - told  the  foolish  and  wicked 

story  the  bad  boy  bad  taught  him. 

"  Come  here,  my  little  boy,”  said  Mrs. 

- and  she  led  him  to  the  pantry,  and 

showed  him  the  flour  he  that  had  spilled  on  the 
floor.  Now  I  know  you  have  been  here,” 
said  she.  How  could  you  tell  me  that  you 
bad  not  ?” 

“  Henry  (the  larger  boy’s  name)  told  me 

to,  said  little  S - ;  and  be  now  related  to 

his  mother  tbe  whole  scene,  weeping  more  to 
see  his  mother  look  somuch  grieved, than  be¬ 
cause  he  understood  the  wickedness  of  his 
act. 

His  good  mother  then  sat  down  and  told  of 
the  dreaful  sins  he  bad  committed  against 
God,  first  in  disobeying  his  mother,  tnen  in 
taking  what  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  final¬ 
ly  in  telling  a  lie  about  it.  After  this,  the 
little  boy  being  now  very  penitent,  she  kneel¬ 
ed  and  prayed  with  him  that  God  would  for¬ 
give  biro,  aod  help  him  to  do  so  no  more. 

Learn  from  this  account  of  S——,  children, 
to  avoid  bad  companions ;  and  expect  if  you 
do  wrong,  yoor  sin  will  find  you  out ;  and 
remember  that  one  fault  or  sin  almost  always 
makes  another  necessary  ;  a  little  thief  will 
generally  be  a  little  liar. 
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Domertic  -Missioifs. — Since  hia  acknowledgment  of 
the  I9th  Oct.,  the  Treaanrer  has  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  contribntiona : 

From  Rev  K  W  Goldaborough,  Md,  half,  $2  50,  8t 
Jobn’a,  Salem,  Wayne  co,  Penn,  $1;  St  John’a,  North¬ 
ampton,  -Mata,  $5;  Rev  S  B  Boatwick.  half,  $2  50;  col¬ 
lection  at  the  miaaionary  meeting  at  St  B-iftholomew’a 
ch,  half,  $164  25;  St  Matthew’a  ch,  Wheeling,  Vr, 
half,  $20;  collection  at  tbe  Miaaionarv  meeting  at  Ch 
of  the  Atcenaion,  $192  18.  Toul,  $^2  43. 

Thos.  N.  Stak/ord, Treae., 

New  York,  Oct.  26, 1847.  IbS  Broadway. 


FoaeiGiT  Miuioira — Since  hit  report  of  Oct.  I9th, 
the  Treasurer  acknowledgea  the  receipt  of  the  follow, 
ieg  aroounta 

Collectioa  at  the  MiMioaary  meeliag  in  St  Bartholo- 


klin,  Ac. — Battle  Scenes  of  the  laat  and  preaenl  war — 
all  of  which  will  be  told  upon  the  moat  favorable  ti  rina 
and  packed  with  care  by 

McALLISTF.R  A  Hi., 

Oct.  23. — 2m.  No.  48  Cheanutat.,  Philaila. 

TO  COUNTRY  MERC H .ANTS.— Moat  of  you  bare 
to  purchase  ALMANACS,  to  supply  your  ctiilo. 
mere.  Now  by  calling  at  No.  8  South  Third  Si.,  you 
may  obuin  enough  of  them  for  1848  to  supply  each 
of  your  cuatomera  with  a  copy  gratuUoutly. 

They  are  calculated  with  accuracy,  and  neatly  got¬ 
ten  up,  and  are  suited  fur  any  part  of  the  l.  niti-d 
States  _  ^  _  Oct.23,— 3l. 

il^LE.MlNG  it  fiHBLNS’  FRENCirDTcYlONARV.-- 

An  ciitiiely  new  and  complete  French  and  Enghih 
and  English  and  French  Diction.iry,  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  two  languages  By  Profr  Hsor 
Fleming.  Prr>A’Ssoi  of  English  in  th«  College  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  and  {’rulessor  Tihhins,  author  of  at  vrr^l 
lexicographical  works;  with  important  additions,  hy 
Charles  Picot,  E-q.,  Professor  of  French  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  snd  Judah  l>ohson,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Ainencaii  Philosophical  Society ,  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  .Sciences,  Ac.  1400  pages,  roysl 
Svo.  Price  $1.  .same  work,  abridge*.,  721  page*, 
l2nio.  Price  $1  25. 

'I'his  work  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  Royal 
Dictionary  English  and  French  and  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Johnson, 'I' o<lil. 
Ash,  Webster,  and  Richardson,  from  the  last  edition 
of  Chamhaud,  Garner,  and  J.  Deacarrieres,  the  tiilh 
edition  of  (he  Academy,  the  Supplement  to  the  Acaiie. 
my,  the  Grammatical  Dictionary  of  Laveaui,  the 
Universal  Lexicon  of  Boiste,  and  the  standard  techno¬ 
logical  works  in  either  Isiigusge.  It  contains,  1st,  all 
the  words  in  common  use,  with  a  copious  selection  of 
terms  obsolescent  or  obsolete,  connected  witr.  pol  tc 
literature  ;  2d,  technical  terras,  or  such  as  arc  in 
general  use  in  the  arts,  nianufactures,  and  sciences  iii 
naval  and  military  language— in  law,  trade,  ami  com¬ 
merce  ;  3d,  terms,  geographical,  Ac.,  with  adjcctiv  ' 
or  epitheu  elucidating  history;  4th,  a  literal  ami 
figured  pronunciation  for  the  use  of  Americans  and 
Englishmen  ;  5th,  accurate  and  discnininating  detini* 
tious,  and,  when  necessary,  with  appropriate  examples 
and  illustrat.ons  tending  to  fix  as  well  as  displ.iy  the 
signification,  import,  lank,  and  character  of  encli 
individual  word  ;  6th,  peculiar  constructioiis,  mmles  of 
speech,  idioms,  Ac.  ;  7lh,  synonymy  ;  8lh,  the  ditli- 
cutties  of  French  Grammar  presented  and  resolved  in 
English,  as  they  occur  thmughont  the  work. 

The  Aniericaii  edition  contains  complete  tables  of  the 
verba  on  an  entirely  new  plan  to  which  the  verh* 
throughout  the  work  are  referred,  by  Professor  Pictit, 
with  the  addition,  in  their  respective  places,  of  a  very 
great  n  umber  of  terms,  in  the  natural  sciences,  chi  iii- 
islry,  medicine,  Ac.,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  French  and  English  Dictionary— by  Judah  Duo- 
son,  Es<{.,  of  PhiUdelphia. 

“  It  uiiitea  the  knowledge  of  the  beat  lexicographers 
of  France  and  England  ” — Peter  S.  Duponceau, 
President  of  tho  American  Philosophical  Society. 

‘‘  1  he  most  comprehensive  and  sstisfsctory  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  French  and  Engliah  languages  coroliined.’' — 
Robley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Jeffe  son 
Medical  College,  and  Secretary  of  the  Ainencin 
Philosophical  Society. 

"  Indttpiensably  necessary  to  students  desiroas  '<> 
understanding  the  French  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

F.  A.  Bregy,  Professor  ol  French  and  Spanish  in  the 
Philadelphia  High  School. 

“  The  American  editor  has  enriched  it  with  more 
than  five  thousand  woids  nut  in  the  French  copy.” — 
Rev.  Isaac  Leeser. 

•‘This  Dictieuary  bears  evident  marks  of  superiorilv 
to  any  other  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  thi* 
country.” — Thomas  Sherwiu,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the 
Boston  High  School. 
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2.  Scenes  in  the  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  proph¬ 
ets,  with  eight  beautiful  illustrations  from  Scriptural 
scenes,  engraved  on  steel  by  Sarlain.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  H  Hastings  Weld. 

3.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  the  third  edition, 
with  eight  illuatrations.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Griswold. 

4.  Scenea  in  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  second  etj'- 
tion,  with  eight  illustrations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  1  • 
Hastings  Weld 

5.  The  Illiiminsted  Gems  of  Sacred  Poetry,  an  im¬ 
perial  Svo  volume,  with  six  beautiful  illustrations 
engraved  on  steel,  snd  twenty-eight  elegtally  illumi¬ 
nated  pages,  Irom  designs  by  Schmitx. 

Each  of  the  above  works  are  beautifully  pnnted  on 
fine  paper,  and  richly  bound  in  varioiia  atylea. 
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